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Ashley  Macisaac 
to  perform  at  college 

Conestoga  College  students  should  be  prepared  to  stomp 
their  feet  and  stepdance  to  the  high-energy,  maniac  sounds  of 
Ashley  Macisaac ’s  fiddle.  The  Cape  Breton  native  will  be  at 
the  Doon  campus  cafeteria  Sept.  12  for  an  afternoon  perfor- 
mance. Tickets  for  the  show  are  $10  available  through  the 
Doon  Student  Association.  Further  details  of  the  concert  to 
follow  in  the  Orientation  issue  of  Spoke,  Sept.  3. 


SAY  “CHEESE” — One  of  the  contestants  takes  a second  roll  for  his 
team  in  the  cheese-rolling  contest  in  Guelph  on  July  14.  The  contest 
was  part  of  the  Festival  Italiano,  which  was  held  at  the  Italian 
Canadian  Club.  (PHoto  by  Unda  Reilly) 


Safe-sex  bears  get  voted  down 

DSA  votes  against  purchase 
of  Bare  Essentials  bears 


By  Patrick  Moore 

In  an  July  9 Doon  Student  Association  meeting, 
the  executives  informally  voted  not  to  purchase 
several  teddy  bears  witli  condoms  in  their  back- 
packs. 

The  bears  are  a way  of  promoting  safe  sex 
through  the  Bare  Essentials  program,  and  also  a 
way  to  raise  money  for  pediatric  care,  said  DSA 
vice-president  Beverly  Cutone. 

She  said  the  bears  would  cost  $9  each  without  a 
DSA  logo  on  them,  and  $1 1 each  with  the  logo, 
for  a minimum  purchase  of  100  bears. 

The  bears  each  have  a small  backpack  in  which 
a condom  is  located. 

Gavin  FitzPatrick,  DSA  entertainment  manager, 
said  if  the.DSA  were  to  buy  200  or  more  bears,  it 
would  receive  five  Bare  Essentials  T-shirts. 

“They  are  a very  squishy  little  teddy  bear  that  is 
very  cute,”  said  DSA  president  April-Dawn 
Blackwell. 

FitzPatrick  said  the  DSA  would  have  to  charge 
around  $15  for  each  bear  after  administration  and 
other  charges  were  factored  in. 

“It  was  never  specified  how  much  of  the  pro- 


ceeds from  the  bears  are  going  to  charity,”  said 
Blackwell. 

FitzPatrick  suggested  the  DSA  could  go 
through  another  distributor  and  possibly  have  a 
separate  promotion. 

In  other  news,  Fitzpatrick  told  the  meeting  that 
the  DSA  web  page  is  almost  completed. 

“The  page  itself  is  relatively  close,”  he  said. 
“The  e-mail  is  the  only  thing  not  ready  to  go.” 

FitzPatrick  said  the  DSA  needs  to  purchase  spe- 
cial software  in  order  to  sort  each  executive’s  e- 
mail  into  separate  folders. 

The  cost  of  the  software  would  be  about  $75. 
Another  program  is  available,  but  would  cost 
over  $200. 

“Another  way  we  could  go  would  be  to  have 
someone  print  off  the  e-mail  a couple  of  times  a 
day,  and  have  them  put  the  notes  in  our  mailbox- 
es, just  like  we  do  now,”  he  said. 

“We  only  get  a certain  amount  of  time  a month,” 
said  Blackwell.  “We  will  want  to  put  up  a sched- 
ule to  limit  the  time  spent  using  the  mail.” 

FitzPatrick  said  the  web  page  would  consist  of 
pictures  and  information  on  each  of  the  DSA 
executives  as  well  as  a way  to  send  them  e-mail. 


Registrar  says  delay  won’t  happen  in  future 

Marks  late  for  journalism  students: 
registrar,  Fred  Harris,  apologizes 


By  Judith  Hemming 

Conestoga  College’s  registrar  says  he  apologizes 
to  Journalism  students  for  his  office’s  delay  in 
sending  out  their  marks. 

Fred  Harris  said  in  an  interview  that  the  July  1 1 
receipt  of  the  statements  of  academic  achievement 
was  unacceptable  and  that  it  will  not  happen  in  the 
future. 

Marks  are  usually  received  by  late  May  or  early 
June,  he  said. 

Harris  said  he  learned  of  the  delay  from  Spoke 
inquiries.  He  said  journalism  was  the  only  program 
affected. 

“There’s  no  doubt  they  (marks)  should  have  gone 
out  a long  time  ago,”  he  said.  “No  student  should 
have  to  wait  from  the  end  of  April  until  early  July 
in  order  to  get  their  achievement  report.” 


Andrew  Jankowski,  head  of  the  journalism  pro- 
gram, said  students  had  been  asking  him  for  their 
marks  and  that  he  in  turn  had  been  asking  the 
school  clerks  for  them. 

The  marks  records,  which  were  dated  late  June, 
ask  students  to  report  omissions  or  errors  within  20 
working  days.  Harris  said  journalism  students 
would  have  an  extended  period  for  reporting  dis- 
crepancies. 

For  55  of  the  journalism  students,  marks  were 
accompanied  by  a fee  statement  for  the  1996-1997 
school  year.  The  due  date  on  the  bills  was  July  16. 

Harris  said  journalism  students  would  have  until 
Aug.  1 to  pay  the  bill  or  fill  out  deferral  forms.  He 
said  deferral  forms  should  have  accompanied  the 
fee  statements,  but  appeared  to  have  been  left  out 
of  the  packages  the  students  received.  Deferral 
forms  are  available  at  the  registrar’s  office. 


Intermediate  level  program  first  of  its  kind  in  Ontario 

to  offer  new  fund-raising  program 


Conestoga 

By  Peter  Marval 

Starting  in  September,  Conestoga  College 
will  be  offering  a new  certificate  program 
in  fundraising  training  at  the  intermediate 
level. 

The  part-time  program  is  designed  to  fur- 
ther the  skills  of  people  currently  working 
in  the  fundraising  field.  Wayne  Hussey, 
executive  director  of  development  in  com- 
muntiy  relations,  said  it  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  Ontario. 

“We  researched  other  colleges  and  uni- 
versities throughout  Ontario,  and  it 
ajfljbd  as  though  all  their  training  was 
on  introducing  students  to 


fundraising,”  said  Hussey.  “An  awful  lot  of 
people  working  in  the  area  have  no  place  to 
go  to  receive  courses  beyond  the  basics.” 

Hussey  said  he  contacted  Navion  Inc.,  a 
fundraising  consulting  company  headed  by 
W.  E.  Hobbs. 

He  talked  to  Navion  president  Ron 
Fairchild,  who  shared  the  opinion  that 
more  intermediate  education  in  fundraising 
was  needed. 

Navion  then  formed  a partnership  with 
Conestoga  after  Hussey  and  Fairchild 
found  a consensus  among  other  profession- 
als in  the  field  that  there  was  a glaring  need 
for  more  courses. 

Hussey  said  the  partnership  with  Navion 


was  a great  benefit  to  the  college  and 
would  help  both  organizations. 

“Navion  is  one  of  Canada’s  most  success- 
ful fundraising  organizations  and  Hobbs  is 
considered  one  of  the  forefathers  of 
fundraising,”  said  Hussey. 

In  fact,  the  new  program  will  be  named 
after  Hobbs,  said  Hussey,  mainly  out  of 
respect  for  his  contribution  to  the  field  of 
fundraising. 

He  also  hopes  that  using  Hobbs’s  name 
will  attract  potential  students  because  of 
the  seasoned  veteran’s  reputation  as  one  of 
the  best. 

Navion  will  also  supply  instructors  to  the 
program  — such  as  Fairchild  himself  — 


produce  brochures  to  advertise  the  program 
around  Southern  Ontario,  and  make  an 
annual  donation  to  the  college  in  return  for 
naming  a classroom  in  the  school  of  busi- 
ness as  the  Navion  training  room. 

Although  the  program  has  yet  to  be 
advertised,  Hussey  said  he  has  received 
about  20  inquiries  about  it. 

He  said  that  Conestoga  will  not  offer  an 
introductory  level  program  until  later 
because  those  programs  are  already  avail- 
able elsewhere, -adding  that  the  program 
would  remain  part  time  because  most  of 
the  students  will  already  be  working  and 
would  not  be  able  to  attend  school  full 
time. 
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Work  term  fee  a surprise,  say  students  c 


By  Judith  Hemming 

When  marks  were  sent  out  to 
journalism  students  earlier  this 
month,  some  students  received  a 
surprise. 

The  marks  were  accompanied 
by  fee  statements  for  the  1996- 
1997  year.  Some  of  the  nine  stu- 
dents in  the  direct-entry  stream  of 
the  program  said  they  had  been 
told  they  had  paid  the  tuition  for 
the  entire  program  last  fall  and 
were  surprised  to  receive  a bill  for 
$244. 

The  $244  fee  is  for  the  pro- 
gram’s eight- week  work  term. 

Marks  and  fee  statements  were 
received  late  by  students  in  the 
program.  They  should  have  been 
sent  out  by  late  May  or  early 


June,  said  college  registrar  Fred 
Harris. 

Janet  White,  a direct-entry  jour- 
nalism student  who  started  last 
fall,  said  she  called  the  registrar’s 
office  last  summer  when  she 
received  her  first  fee  statement. 

She  said  she  was  told  the  bill 
covered  the  entire  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  direct-entry  program  is 
three  semesters  long.  The  journal- 
ism program  runs  year  round. 

“If  I’d  known  back  then,”  said 
White,  “ I could  have  set  it  aside 
from  my  OSAP.  But  now  my 
OSAP  is  gone. 

“I  feel  like  we’re  victims  of  the 
system.  Everything  seems  to  be 
clouded  in  mystery.  There  should 
be  a booklet.  TTiere  should  be 
guidelines.  T^ere  should  be 


something.” 

White  said  that  because  direct- 
entry  students  do  not  qualify  for 
OSAP  for  the  fall  term  and 
because  the  work  terms  are  often 
done  on  a volunteer  basis,  she 
will  have  to  work  part  time  this 
fall  to  pay  her  rent. 

Tracy  Huffman,  also  a direct- 
entry  student  who  started  last 
September,  said  she  spoke  with 
then  registrar  Betty  Martin  and 
was  told  last  summer’s  bill  was 
all  she  would  have  to  pay. 

“We  should  have  been  told  ear- 
lier about  this  fee  we’re  being 
asked  to  p«^y  now.” 

Huffman  said  paying  the  fee 
was  a problem  for  her.  “As  a stu- 
dent, when  you  go  to  school  three 
terms  straight,  you  budget  for 


those  three  terms.  When  you’re 
told  at  the  beginning  that  the  cost 
for  the  program  is  a set  amount, 
that’s  what  you  expect.” 

Harris,  who  has  been  registrar 
since  last  October,  said  he  is  sure 
the  misunderstanding  was  an 
innocent  one. 

He  said  student  fees  are  billed 
on  the  basis  of  academic  years 
and  that  students  calling  the 
office  to  ask  about  fees  usually 
only  ask  about  one  semester  at  a 
time. 

While  all  journalism  students, 
are  billed  three  semesters  at  a 
time  for  the  five  semester  pro- 
gram, the  confusion  would  only 
arise  for  direct-entry  students 
starting  in  a fall  term  as  their 
work  term  alone  extends  into  a 


new  academic  year. 

Harris  said;  he  could  not  say  off 
hand  how  the  college  came  up 
with  the  figure  for  the  work-term 
fee. 

Direct-entry  students  entering 
the  program  last  September  were 
not  billed  for  the  work-term  fee  at 
the  time  as  it  is  part  of  the  1996- 
1997  year. 

Harris  said  he  plans  to  inform 
direct-entry  students  starting  this 
September  so  that  they  are  not 
surprised  next  fall.  He  recom- 
mended that  any  student  who  will 
have  difficulty  paying  the  work- 
term  fee  make  an  appointment 
with  him. 

“If  that’s  a problem,  we  will  go 
to  considerable  lengths  to  delay 
payment.” 


NOT  A STEP  TO  STAND  ON  — Construction  workers  tear  up  the  steps  in  front  of  Door  5 July  1 6.  The  work  continued  throughout  the  week.  (pnoto  by  Diana  Loveless) 


Bank  offers  student 
rates,  budget  advice 

Clients  important  says  Royal  Bank 

By  Jason  Seads 


Sir  Sanford  Fleming  grad 
new  OCC SPA  president 

By  Paul  Tuns 


There  are  many  choices  out 
there  for  students  when  they 
choose  a bank  account.  Many  ser- 
vices such  as  city  and  inter-city 
public  transportation  discounts 
are  common  for  students.  “It  is 
important  to  build  a relationship 
with  the  client  early,”  said  Joan 
Roblin,  manager  of  planning  and 
market  development  at  the  down- 
town branch  of  the  Royal  Bank. 

Offering  the  right  banking 
options  at  a good  price  can  go  a 
long  way  to  ensuring  the  student 
trusts  us,  she  said. 

The  Royal  Bank  is  one  of  the 
more  expensive  choices  for  stu- 
dents. There  is  a choice  between 
two  basic  accounts.  One  has  a flat 
fee  of  $5  per  month  which 
includes  20  withdrawals  from  atm 
machines. 

All  debit  card,  interac  and 
cheque  writing  transactions  have 
a 30-cent  to  $1  fee.  The  other 
option  is  a 50  cent  fee  for  all 
transactions. 

Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Bank 
of  Montreal  have  different  choic- 
es. Both  have  a flat-fee  type  pro- 
gram that  costs  about  43  cent  per 
month.  All  transactions  are  free, 
including  unlimited  debit  card 


transactions  no  matter  which  bank 
the  retail  store  uses.  Both  have 
two  free  interac  transactions  per 
month. 


Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of 
Commerce  has  a student  account 
comparable  to  the  -Royal  Bank, 
while  the  Toronto-Dominion 
Bank  has  an  account  like  bank  of 
Montreal’s. 

All  accounts  allow  parents  or 
whoever  to  deposit  money  into  an 
account  for  the  student. 
Automated  banking  cards  are 
included  with  all  accounts. 

Student  Visa’s  and  Mastercards 
are  available  to  students  if  parents 
will  co-sign.  The  interest  rate  is 
no  different  than  regular  cus- 
tomers, but  yearly  fees  are  usual- 
ly cheaper. 

One  perk  for  students  with  the 
Royal  Bank  is  a free  computer 
disc  with  a spreadsheet  on  it  to 
help  budget  for  the  school  year. 
Any  student  who  didn’t  get  one 
can  go  to  a branch  and  ask. 


A Sir  Sanford  Fleming  graduate 
was  hired  as  the  head  of  the 
Ontario  Community  College 
Parliamentary  Association 
(OCCSPA). 

Cynthia  Hilliard  is  be  the  exec- 
utive director  for  one  year,  a posi- 
tion subordinate  only  to  that  of 
OCCSPA  president.  HiUiard  said 
her  qualifications  include  holding 
the  positions  of  president  of 
OCCSPA  in  1994-95  and  eastern 


regional  chair  in  1993-94.  During 
the  last  year  she  served  as  a pro- 
grammer for  the  students  associ- 
ation at  George  Brown  College  in 
Toronto. 

She  said  she  is  happy  to  be 
involved  with  the  organization 
again  and  looks  forward  to  the 
challenges  of  the  upcoming  year. 

Rochon  said  in  a press  release 
that  her  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  OCCSPA  complement 
the  direction  and  mandate  of  the 
organization.  ^ 


OCCSPA  presents  itself  as  “the 
official  voice  of  the  students  of 
the  Ontario  Colleges  of  Applied 
Arts  and  Technology”  for  issues 
that  concern  them  to  such  provin- 
cial college  bodies  as  the  Council 
of  Regents  and  the  Ministry  of 
Education,  as  well  as  any  other 
educational  agency  or  adminis- 
tration. 

It  also  provides  opportunities 
for  student  leaders  to  communi- 
cate with  one  another  in  a formal 
setting. 
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Doon  celebrates  old-fashioned  horsepower 

the  early  20th  century. 

Arnold  Rife  of  Cambridge  said 
he  was  asked  to  put  on  a demon- 
stration but  there  was  not  much  of 
an  audience. 

Rife  participated  in  the  plow 
demonstration  and  said  the  field 
Doon  provided  for  him  and  other 
participants  to  plow  was  pretty 
tough. 

“The  settlers  wouldn’t  have  had 
any  more  trouble  than  we  do  now” 

Other  demonstrations  included 
the  sweep  and  drag  saw,  horse-tail 
braiding,  horseshoeing  and  log 
skidding  at  Doon’s  Willow  Green. 

The  sweep  and  drag  demonstra- 
tion involved  hooking  up  eight 
horses  to  a wheel. 

As  the  horses  move  around  in  a 
circle,  the  wheel  turns  causing 
gears  to  move  a saw  back  and 
forth. 

William  Thomasing  of  Breslau,  a 
farm  antique  dealer,  said  the  saw 
is  more  than  100  years  old  and  he 
bought  it  for  $25. 

Aside  from  a few  glitches,  the 
sweep  and  drag  worked  fine  and 
had  cut  through  a log,  section  by 
section,  in  a matter  of  minutes. 

Suzanne  Rentsch,  an  interpreter 
at  Doon  Heritage  Crossroads,  par- 
ticipated in  the  event.  She  said  the 
demonstrations  illustrate  the  vari- 
ous tasks  a horse  can  perform,  and 
while  some  farmers  still  practice 
some  of  the  techniques,  few, 
except  Mennonites,  still  use  hors- 
es to  plow. 

Rentsch  said  she  wouldn’t  have 
minded  if  it  had  rained  because  the 
poor  weather  would  have  encour- 
aged local  farmers  to  come  and 
check  out  the  demonstrations. 


WHOA  BOY!  — A participant  directs  his  horses  during  the  sweep 
and  drag  demonstration,  July  13.  (Photo  by  Deborah  Everest-Hill) 


By  Deborah  Everest-Hill 

Despite  good  weather,  few  peo- 
ple turned  out  to  the  Draft  Horse 
Field  Day  demonstrations  at  Doon 


Heritage  Crossroads  on  July  13 
and  14. 

The  two-day  event  was  intended 
to  educate  visitors  about  the  use  of 
horses  in  farm  and  field  work  in 


TRACTOR  TYKE  — A boy  tries  out  a farmer’s  plow  at  the  Doon 
Herirtage  Crossroads,  July  13.  (Photo  by  Deborah  Everest-Hin) 


Bell  creates  Internet  serv 


By  Sean  S.  Finlay 

Bell  Canada  and  its  affiliates 
have  created  an  Internet  service 
offered  in  English  and  French 
intended  for  keeping  Canadians 
connected. 

The  service,  Sympatico,  was 
created  by  Bell  Global  Solutions 
to  present  Web  sites  from  partici- 
pating communities  from  coast  to 
coast  to  the  world  wide  web.  The 
service  has  coimected  with  more 
than  463  major  cities  and  their 
communities  across  Canada. 

Mariellen  Ward,  manager  of 
public  relations,  said  Symp- 
atico’s  goal  is  to  collect  interest- 
ing web  sites  from  across  Canada 
to  use  in  its  service. 

The  only  guidelines  Ward  said 
Sympatico  follows  for  the  Web 
sites  it  presents  are  that  the  con- 
tent be  Canadian,  interesting  and 


unique,  suitable  for  family  view- 
ing, and  easy  to  use. 

The  site  Around  Town  allows 
the  user  to  access  any  province 
listed  on  the  home  page.  Once 
the  province  is  selected,  any  city 
or  community  within  that 
province  which  has  a site  is  list- 
ed. 

Kitchener- Waterloo  lists  sites 
from  the  local  universities  to  high 
schools  to  theatres.  Conestoga 
College  does  not  have  a Web  site. 

The  local  on-line  service  Sentex 
donated  its  time  to  create  the 
K-W  community  site  for  Symp- 
atico. 

Ward  said  this  setup  makes  for  a 
good,  up-to-date  travel  guide  for 
anyone  new  to  a city.  The 
Scottish  Heritage  site  is  one  of 
many  in  the  service. 

Scottish  clansfolk  and  relatives 
who  live  in  Canada  now  have  a 


way  to  reunite  with  lost  family 
members,  said  Janet  MacKay, 
president  of  the  Clan  MacKay 
S(x:iety  of  New  Scotland. 

She  said  she  created  the  site  to 
inform  and  help  Scottish  people 
in  Canada  understand  their  roots. 

MacKay  said  before  she  created 
the  site  there  was  a lack  of  com- 
munication between  Scottish 
clans. 

She  said  a newsletter  would 
have  been  too  expensive,  but  an 
Internet  site  seemed  like  a sound 
idea  because  it  would  be  broader 
and  easier  to  keep  up  to  date. 

Currently,  there  is  an  Olympic 
site  where  users  may  talk  with  or 
e-mail  Canadian  Olympic  ath- 
letes. 

Users  may  also  “share  their 
views  on  the  Olympics  with  the 
Olympic  Forum,”  according  to 
Ward. 


FENCED  IN  — Grass  grows  tall  aroun(j  fenceposts  at  the  mouth  of  a field  on  King  Street  in  Waterloo 
the  Waterloo  Farmers’  Market.  (Photo  by  Judith  Hemming) 


New  user  fees  drive 
KPL  memberships  down 


By  Sean  S.  Finlay 

Since  the  Kitchener  Public 
library  (KPL)  placed  a $20  annual 
membership  fee  on  non-Kitchener 
residents,  the  membership  for 
those  residents  has  dropped  to  783 
from  15,300. 

The  regional  residents  member- 
ship fee  is  charged  to  anyone  who 
borrows  books  from  the  KPL  who 
lives  in  Waterloo  Region,  but  does 
not  live  in  Kitchener. 

Cambridge 
residents  make 
up  1 ,700  of  the 
15,300  region- 
al members 
lost,  along  with 
4,000  from  the 
smaller  munic- 
ipalities of 
Waterloo 
Region. 

Waterloo  res- 
idents made  up 
the  majority 
with  9,600  of 
the  lost  KPL 
members. 

Harry 
Froklage,  manager  of  community 
relations,  said  the  fee  was  neces- 
sary to  make  up  for  some  of  the 
money  the  library  lost  from  gov- 
ernment cuts.  He  said  the  KPL  is 
supported  by  only  two  sources. 

One  is  a grant  from  the  Ontario 
government  based  on  the  number 
of  households  in  Kitchener,  which 
Froklage  said  makes  up  a small 
percentage  of  the  library  budget, 
and  the  other  is  municipal  tax  paid 


by  Kitchener  residents. 

The  library  doesn’t  receive  fund- 
ing from  any  other  level  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Froklage  said  the  membership 
fee  is  just  one  of  several  measures 
the  KPL  is  taking  to  overcome  the 
cuts. 

Certain  magazine  and  newspaper 
subscriptions  being  scrapped  and 
staff  layoffs  were  among  other 
measures  taken. 

Anyone  possessing  a regional 
membership 
may  still  bor- 
row books  as 
well  as  com- 
pact discs, 
audio/visual 
equipment  and 
computer  soft- 
ware. 

Services 
offered  by  the 
KPL  such  as 
InfoLink,  in- 
library 
research  and 
information 
calls  don’t 
require  a 
library  card,  and  therefore  don’t 
affect  anyone  with  or  without  a 
membership. 

Froklage  said  mostly  university 
students  and  families  bought  the 
regional  membership  that  went 
into  effect  June  1 . 

He  said  that  once  high  school 
students  and  more  university  stu- 
dents return  this  fall,  more  mem- 
berships will  probably  be  pur- 
chased. 
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Bernardo  inquiry 
challenges  police 
accountability 


It  is  the  public’s  right  and  duty  to  question  public  institutions.  It  is 
a shame  that  sometimes  these  institutions  are  so  sorely  in  need  of 
questioning. 

Justice  Archie  Campbell’s  report  on  the  Paul  Bernardo  police  inves- 
tigation was  released  July  1 1 , and  was  a scathing  indictment  of  police 
“incompetence.” 

Paul  Bernardo  was  convicted  in  the  sex-slayings  of  Leslie  Mahaffy, 
14,  and  Kristen  French,  15,  last  year. 

It  turns  out  that  two  murders  and  four  rapes  might  have  been  pre- 
vented if  crucial  DNA  evidence  had  been  tested  within  30  days  of  its 
procurement,  instead  of  waiting  over  25  months  like  the  police  did. 
The  report  also  portrayed  a disturbing  tale  of  turf-wars  between  the 
Green  Ribbon  Task  Force,  Toronto  Police  and  Niagara  Regional 
Police.  Justice  Campbell  said,  “they  [the  police  forces]  might  as  well 
have  been  working  in  different  countries.” 

It  is  always  bad  when  the  police  are  criticized  by  one  of  their  own. 
They  have  no  place  to  hide,  no  “blue  wall”  to  scramble  over  and  duck 
for  cover.  But  when  a respected  Justice  rakes  the  police  over  the 

coals,  accuses  them  of  gross 
It  is  always  bad  when  incompetence  and  then  says  that 
the  police  are  criticized  ^ murders  and  even  inore 

by  one  of  their  own  incompetence,  the  public  can 

finally  understand  there  is  some- 
thing seriously  wrong  with  the  police. 

What  is  the  use  of  having  a police  force  that  is  more  interested  in 
keeping  its  secrets  than  solving  crimes?  What  is  the  use  of  a police 
force  that  would  rather  have  petty  squabbles  over  jurisdiction  than 
catch  a serial  rapist?  Not  much,  it  seems. 

The  problem  is  that  this  seemingly  insurmountable  bungling  does 
not  stop  with  the  police.  Justice  Campbell  also  criticized  Tammy 
Homolka’s  coroner,  Joe  Rosloski,  for  ignoring  several  bruises  on  her 
body  and  ruling  her  death  as  accidental,  thereby  allowing  Bernardo 
the  freedom  to  kill  again. 

When  the  entire  system,  from  police  to  coroner,  is  judged  ineffectu- 
al, what  faith  can  the  public  have  that  any  other  crime  less  serious 
than  murder  will  be  dealt  with  effectively? 

Even  forgetting  all  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  capture  of 
Bernardo,  the  police  were  still  incapable  of  finding  the  incriminating 
video-tapes  Bernardo  had  secreted  inside  his  house.  It  was  the  inabil- 
ity to  find  this  crucial  evidence  that  lead  directly  to  the  “sweetheart” 
deal  for  Karla  Homolka  that  Canadians  find  so  offensive. 

To  their  credit,  the  parents  of  both  dead  girls  defend  police  involve- 
ment in  the  case.  The  police  themselves  are  also  setting  up  a task 
force  so  something  like  this  will  never  happen  again. 

But  something  like  this  should  never  have  happened  in  the  first 
place.  And  for  what  adds  up  to  ego,  four  rapes  and  two  murders  weigh 
on  the  conscience  of  all  Canadians. 
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Violence  in  Northern  Ireland 
requires  British  intervention 


By  Jason  Witzell 

The  violence  and  unrest  in 
Northern  Ireland  in  the  past 
weeks  can  only  be  blamed  on  the 
Protestants,  and  if  the  British 
Government  does  not  step  in  I 
predict  the  Irish  Republican 
Army  will  turn  to  acts  of  terrorism  once  again,  end- 
ing a two  year  ceasefire. 

The  Catholics  are  angry  and  frustrated  and  who  can 
blame  them?  Two  weeks  ago  members  of  the  RUC 
police  force,  most  of  them  Protestant,  allowed  a 
Protestant  parade  to  march  right  through  a Catholic 
neighborhood.  The  march  celebrated  a battle  that 
occurred  300  years  ago  when  the  Protestants  defeat- 
ed the  Catholics.  It’s  a miracle  no  one  was  killed,  let 
alone  the  fact  there  was  no  violence  or  rioting  during 
the  parade. 

Would  white  separatists  march  through  a black 
neighborhood  in  South  Africa  celebrating  Apartheid? 
Would  the  New  York  Police  allow  members  of  the 
Klu  Klux  Klan  to  parade  through  Harlem?  You  may 
laugh  at  the  those  scenarios  but  that  is  exactly  what 
the  RUC  did. 

By  allowing  the  march  to  take  place,  the  RUC  spit 


in  the  faces  of  Catholics.  The  British  Government 
should  take  action  against  the  RUC,  but  of  course  it 
won’t,  which  supports  the  Catholics’ notion  that  they 
are  treated  as  second-rate  citizens. 

Already  one  Catholic  man  has  been  killed  during 
rioting  and  a car  bomb  injured  numerous  people 
when  it  exploded  outside  a hotel  near  Belfast. 

My  Grandfather  came  over  to  Canada  from 
Northern  Ireland.  Being  Catholic,  it’s  hard  for  me  to 
keep  in  mind  what  I was  taught  about  journalism 
ethics  and  remain  unbiased.  But  as  I watched  the 
Protestants  parade  through  the  Catholic  neighbor- 
hood on  the  nightly  news  I became  enraged.  Yes,  it  is 
in  part  because  of  my  religion  and  ancestry,  but  I felt 
the  same  anger  at  the  Toronto  and  Niagara  police 
forces  for  their  handling  of  the  Bernardo  case  that 
left  two  teenagers  dead.  Those  tragedies  were  pre- 
ventable and  should  not  have  happened. 

The  British  Government  must  take  swift  action  if  it 
is  to  prevent  the  blood  from  spilling  through  the 
streets  of  Belfast  and  London. 

The  IRA  and  the  Protestant  militants  will  wage  full- 
scale  war  on  each  other  and  innocent  people  if  there 
is  no  intervention. 

When  violence  erupts  in  the  British  Isles  it’s  usual- 
ly indiscriminate. 


Guelph’s  wet/dry  recycling  program  breeds  rebellion 


By  Janet 
White 

Guelph’s 
wet/dry  recy- 
cling program 
was  implement- 
ed in  November 
1995  with  great  success.  In 
January  1996,  the  City  of  Guelph 
published  a pamphlet  which 
reported  a 95  per  cent  participa- 
tion rate  within  the  first  few 
months  of  the  program. 

Yes,  we  Guelphites  are  known 
for  our  adaptal3ility.  In  fact,  the 
city  was  chosen  as  a test  site  for 
the  new  Mondex  money-card 
because  we  “adapt  well  to  new 


products.” 

So,  we  gleefully  set  up  two 
garbage  pails  in  every  room;  one 
with  a transparent  green  bag  for 
“wet”  waste,  and  one  with  a blue 
bag  for  “dry”  waste.  We  posted 
the  “wet/dry  sorting  list”  on  the 
refrigerator  door  and  diligently 
sorted  our  waste. 

The  typical  inner  dialogue  goes 
something  like  this: 

Well  now,  I have  this  plastic 
container  full  of  mouldy  yogurt, 
what  do  I do  with  it?  The  list 
says  that  yogurt  is  wet  waste  and 
the  plastic  container  is  dry  waste, 
so  I guess  I will  open  this  con- 
tainer (Oh  my,  it  does  smell  hor- 
rible) and  scoop  the  mouldy 


yogurt  into  the  wet-waste  con- 
tainer. OK,  well  done.  Now,  my 
vacuum-cleaner  bag  is  full.  The 
list  says  “vacuum  contents”  is 
wet  material,  and  the  bag  is  dry 
material,  so  I guess  I will  rip  open 
this  bag  (cough,  sneeze)  and 
dump  the  contents  into  the  wet 
container,  then  put  the  empty  bag 
in  the  dry  container.  OK,  well 
done. 

But,  following  the  wet/diy  rules 
in  your  own  household  is  only 
half  the  battle. 

On  garbage  day,  Guelphites  put 
bags  on  the  curb  as  if  they  were 
lemon-meringue  pies  being 
judged  at  the  county  fair,  some 
are  chosen,  and.  some  are  just  not 


right. 

Yes,  if  the  garbage  collector 
spies  what  might  be  dry  waste  in 
a wet  waste  bag,  the  bag  will  be 
left  at  the  curb.  It  will  be  passed 
over  and  branded  with  an  invisi- 
ble stamp  saying: 

YOU  DID  NOT  FOLLOW 
THE  RULES,  YOU  MUST 
KEEP  THIS  BAG  OF 
GARBAGE. 

Admittedly,  a life  of  following 
rules  to  save  the  environment  gets 
tiring.  I long  for  the  days  when 
one  could  throw  something  in  the 
garbage  without  thinking  twice; 
the  days  when  cleaning  out  the 
refrigerator  meant  opening  a 
black  garbage  bag  and  dumping 


everything  in. 

I Imow  the  environment  is  of 
utmost  importance,  and  Guelph  is 
setting  an  example  for  the  rest  of 
the  province  to  follow,  but  I find 
myself  rebelling  against  these 
rules, 

I find  myself  throwing  a carrot 
or  two  in  with  the  dry  waste,  or 
chucking  a paper-towel  roll  in  the 
wet  waste — just  for  a thrill. 

Yes,  I’m  hurting  everyone  with 
fliis  childish  behavior.,!  am  tar- 
nishing Guelph’s  shining  reputa- 
tion with  this  environmental 
rebellion,  I am  the  rebel  under-.  - 
mining  the  cause.  But,  every  once 
in  a Avhile  I do  it  --  and  it  feels;^i 
great.  . ' 
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Society  feeds  women  negative  messages 


By  Allison 
Dempsey. 

They  eat  only 
vegetables  and 
grains  and  lean 
chicken.  They 
hide  fattening 
food  and  lie  about  eating  it,  rather 
than  put  a forkful  in  their  mouths. 
They  leaf  through  fashion  maga- 
zines, eyeing  the  latest  ‘waif’ 
model  with  the  size  24  waist  and 
lament  their  own  hips  and  thighs. 
They  may  be  dangerously  under- 
weight, but  they  think  they’re  fat. 

There  is  little  written  about  the 


causes  of  anorexia,  but  it  is  known 
that  five  per  cent  of  Canadians 
embrace  the  notion  that  beauty 
truly  is  skin  deep  — and  95  per 
cent  of  those  Canadians  affected 
are  women. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  women  have 
some  degree  of  dissatisfaction 
with  their  bodies  and  they  believe 
wholeheartedly  that  thinness  guar- 
antees happiness  and  success.  But 
why  are  we  surprised  when 
women  grasp  this  myth  with  both 
hands?  Television  shows  and 
movies  portray  lithe,  slim  bodies 
as  the  most  successful,  the  most 
sought  after,  the  most  sexual. 


Where  else  do  these  young 
women  get  their  twisted  notions  of 
beauty?  Cover  after  cover  of  the 
hippest  fashion  magazines  show 
nearly  emaciated  women  in  glam- 
orous clothing  displaying  the 
desired  ‘look.’  The  articles  within 
focus  on  being  attractive,  losing 
weight  and  capturing  the  attention 
of  the  opposite  sex.  Television 
commercials  are  saturated  with 
overweight  people  desperate  to 
slim  down  with  myriad  powders, 
pills  and  exercise  equipment. 
Food  labels  trumpet  low-fat  ingre- 
dients to  entice  the  weight-con- 
scious buyer. 


Women  are  being  spoon  fed  the 
message  that  less  is  more,  when  in 
reality  they  are  seriously  endan- 
gering their  long-term  physical 
and  mental  health.  A high  school 
friend  ended  up  spending  the  sum- 
mer after  Grade  8 in  the  psychi- 
atric wing  of  the  local  hospital 
after  her  body  weight  dropped 
dangerously  low.  She  still  cannot 
let  a day  pass  without  exercising 
vigorously  at  the  gym. 

In  the  Kitchener-Waterloo  area 
there  are  at  least  a dozen  different 
associations  and  private  therapists 
geared  to  dealing  with  eating  dis- 
orders, and  they  are  doing  a boom- 


ing business. 

There  is  a long  waiting  list  at 
nearly  every  agency,  including  the 
in  and  out-patient  programs  at  the 
hospitals.  These  businesses  will 
continue,  with  some  success  and 
some  failure,  to  try  to  convince 
young  women  that  all  of  society’s 
powerful  messages  about  body 
image  are  wrong. 

Until  we  can  present  healthy 
models  for  women  to  emulate, 
instead  of  the  bony  ones  slinking 
down  the  fashion  runways  and 
gracing  the  covers  of  magazines, 
they  will  continue  to  literally 
starve  themselves  for  perfection. 


Honey,  I think  I killed  the  TV 

A generation  raised  on  Charlie’s  Angels,  Batman  and  CHiPs 


Dilbert  is 

By  Johanna 
Neufeld 

Has  anyone 
heard  of 

Dilbert?  Yes, 
you  probably 
have.  He’s  the 
cyber  geek,  comic-strip  character 
with  the  short-sleeved  shirt, 
upturned,  striped  tie  and  a bad 
haircut. 

You’re  probably  a die-hard  fol- 
lower of  this  comic  strip  character, 
his  stupid  boss  and  the  inept 
employees  he  has  to  work  with. 
It’s  time  to  confess. 

Sorry  folks  but  he’s  not  that 
funny.  Dilbert  is  definitely  better 
than  the  Far  Side,  but  I guess  I 
have  to  be  an  engineer  to  under- 
stand this  quirky  little  man  and  the 
strange  things  he  does. 

Created  by  Scott  Adams,  the 
comic  strip  seems  to  be  popular. 
It’s  carried  by  about  700  newspa- 
pers in  Sweden,  Brazil,  Singapore, 
Australia,  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  according  to  a recent 
Globe  and  Mail  article  by  Jim 
McClellan. 

One  engineer  polled  for  this  col- 
umn said  Dilbert  accurately  por- 
trays the  typical  engineer.  He  is 
retentive,  lacks  social  graces,  is 
frustrated  with  management  and 
has  a fascination  with  interesting- 


no  god 

The  cartoon  has  even  spawned 
greeting  cards  and  a book  about 
Dilbert  and  his  co-workers.  The 
book  explains  many  typical  engi- 
neer traits  including  their  love  of 
Star  Trek  and  their  desire  to  have 
sex  with  aliens. 

Personally,  I don’t  want  to  know 
what  engineers  do  between  the 
sheets  or  with  their  hard  drives. 

Other  math  and  science  students 
said  they  could  relate  to  the  char- 
acter and  some  of  the  stupid 
things  Dilbert’s  boss  does,  as 
they’ve  encountered  similar  man- 
agement problems  while  on  co-op 
jobs. 

There  is  something  endearing 
about  Dilbert  as  he  is  the  average 
Joe  for  the  ‘90s. 

He  struggles  to  hold  on  to  his  job 
in  a world  of  mass  information, 
downsizing,  corporate  misman- 
agement and  everyday  problems, 
and  he  just  never  seems  to  win. 

Adams  is  getting  more  E-mail 
from  women  saying  Dilbert  is 
sexy,  said  McClellan.  How  could 
Dilbert  ever  be  attractive  or  sexy 
with  that  horrible  hair  and  unruly 
tie? 

If  Dilbert  is  our  future,  accord- 
ing to  McClellan,  there  will  be 
more  people  like  Bill  Gates  run- 
ning the  world.  In  comparison. 


By  Diana 
Loveless 

I recently 
snuffed  out 
my  televi- 
sion. It  had 
been  having  this  pesky  little 
problem  where  it  wguld  refuse 
to  show  us  any  channels  beyond 
13.  The  fact  that  my  husband 
and  I are  not  schooled  in  the 
elaborate  workings  of  this  won- 
der of  modem  technology  did 
nothing  to  stop  us  from  taking 
off  the  back  cover  and  messing 
with  the  cable  connections. 

We  figured  out  that  the  missing 
chaimels  could  be  restored  by 
reconnecting  the  two  little  feeds, 
or  something  like  that,  with  a 
piece  of  metal  such  as  a knife  or 
letter  opener  — kids,  please 
don’t  try  this  at  home. 

This  primitive,  low-tech  solu- 
tion had  been  working  just  fine 
until  I got  a little  careless  one 
day  and  in  my  frenzy  to  see  what 
was  on  The  Women’s  Network 
or  The  Real  Estate  Channel 


stabbed  the  feeds  or  connectors 
or  whatever  they  are  with  a very 
sharp  letter  opener.  There  were  a 
few  sparks  and  I had  successful- 
ly killed  the  TV. 

Perhaps  this  act  of  cowardice 
was  a subconscious  move  on  my 
part  to  expose  the  television  for 
what  it  really  is  — a time-wast- 
ing, motivation-killing,  addic- 
tive corporate  conspiracy. 

I was  raised  on  television.  Like 
a lot  of  other  people  bom  in  the 
‘60s,  I would  msh  home  from 
school  to  watch  Batman, 
Bewitched,  Gilligan’s  Island, 
CHiPs  and  Charlie’s  Angels. 
How  embarrassing  to  have  to 
admit  to  this. 

I was  hooked.  The  sexual  ten- 
sion between  the  Professor  and 
Marianne  and  the  200-car  pile- 
ups  on  California’s  highways 
were  infinitely  more  absorbing 
and  gripping  than  anything  that 
was  going  on  at  school. 

Unwittingly,  we  became  the 
perfect  sponges  for  the  televi- 
sion cultufe.  Along  with  the  fas- 
cinating plot-lines  and  superb 


acting  came  the  subtle  infusion 
of  product  and  lifestyle  advertis- 
ing, turning  us  all  into  happy  lit- 
tle consumers. 

As  television  watchers,  we 
continue  to  be  bombarded  daily 
with  hundreds  of  mind-numbing 
corporate  messages  espousing 
the  virtues  of  materialism. 

They  must  keep  us  in  a con- 
stant state  of  feeling  unfashion- 
able, fat,  ugly,  unclean,  bald, 
thirsty,  hungry,  wanting  whiter 
whites  and  being  in  need  of  a 
newer,  better,  safer,  roomier, 
faster,  life-altering  car. 
Commercial  television  programs 
only  exist  as  a function  of  the 
advertising  medium.  One  won- 
ders what  came  first. 

Ever  since  the  incident  with  the 
letter  opener,  I have  felt  an 
incredible  sense  of  freedom. 

Elvis  Presley  was  reported  to 
have  shot  his  TV  with  a revolver. 
This  seems  a little  drastic,  and 
most  probably  was  induced  by 
the  consumption  of  drugs  and 
alcohol,  but  the  sentiment  was 
dead  on. 


Gates  dresses  a little  better  than 
Dilbert,  but  they’re  both  geeks, 
ooking  gadgetry  and  computers.  Thanks,  but  no  thanks. 


)oking  gadgetry  and  computers.  mauKs,  uui  uu  uimuvc.  a* 

\t-home  AIDS  test  would  be  accepted  with  caution 
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By  Janet  White 

On  July  8,  15,000  delegates  from  more 
than  100  countries  joined  in  Vancouver  for 
the  1 1th  International  Conference  on  AIDS. 
The  week-long  conference  hosted  a global 
array  of  scientists,  social  workers  and  peo- 
ple living  with  AIDS. 

Discussion  and  debate  focused  on  every- 
thing from  a possible  AIDS  vaccine,  to 
increasing  funding  for  AIDS  research,  to 
the  noticeable  absence  of  Prime  Minister 
Jean  Chretien.  One  topic  on  the  agenda  was 
the  possible  creation  of  an  at-home  AIDS 
test.  The  test  would  be  readily  available  at 
any  drugstore.  This  suggestion  enraged 
some  delegates  at  the  conference  who  are 
living  with  AIDS.  They  said  suicides  would 
increase  if  an  at-home  test  was  on  the  mar- 
ket. Some  said  if  they  had  found  out  they 
the  virus  through  an  at-home  test,  they 
might  not  have  sought  the  counselling  and 
support  which  has  proven  so  beneficial. 

Mamey  Beauchamp,  a child-care  provider 
from  Guelph,  said  she  is  uncomfortable 
with  the  idea  of  an  at-home  test.  “It  would 
be  like  putting  it  on  the  same  level  as  an  at- 


home  pregnancy  test;  and  it’s  not  on  the 
same  level,  it’s  a deadly  disease. 
Beauchamp  said  she  would  never  consider 
buying  the  at-home  test,  and  expressed  con- 
cern about  the  reliability  of  such  a product. 
“Who  would  be  held  responsible  if  there  is 
a mistake?” 

Jacob  Lucs,  an  18-year-old  smdent  from 
Guelph,  also  questioned  the  reliability  of  an 
AIDS  test  done  at  home.  Lucs  said  the  per- 
centage of  error  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. “Finding  out  you  have  AIDS 
through  an  at-home  test  is  more  serious 
than  finding  out  you  are  pregnant.  People 
will  go  to  a doctor  anyway,  even  if  they  test 
positive.” 


Sandy  Lucs,  a museum  exhibit  curator, 
said  most  people  would  welcome  an  at- 
home  test  if  it  was  accurate.  “Ethically,  I 
don’t  think  there  is  anything  wrong  with  it, 
I think  it  would  be  an  answer  for  many  peo- 
ple.” 

Kevin  Bardwell,  a 25-year-old  student  at 
the  University  of  Guelph,  supports  the 
introduction  of  an  at-home  test  but  said  the 
pharmaceutical  companies  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  AIDS  paranoia.  “Everyone 
is  worried  about  the  public  aspect  of  getting 
an  AIDS  test  done  and  this  would  be  a great 
step  for  people  who  want  privacy,” 
Bardwell  said.  “It  is  every  person’s  right  to 
have  a test  done  in  the  privacy  of  their  own 


home.”  He  suggested  if  a large  percentage 
of  the  cost  of  each  test  package  was  put 
back  into  AIDS  research,  the  pharmaceuti- 
cal companies  would  not  be  the  only  bene- 
ficiaries. 

John  McGuigan,  a sales  representative, 
said  he  supports  the  priyacy  aspect  of  an  at- 
home  test.  “I’ve  heard  that  insurance  com- 
panies will  up  your  insurance  rate  if  they 
know  you  have  had  an  AIDS  test  done 
because  they  assume  you  are  in  a high-risk 
category  if  you  consider  testing  yourself,” 
McGuigan  said.  “It  (testing)  should  be  a 
private  issue;  it  shouldn’t  affect  the  rest  of 
your  life.”  Although  some  people  support 
the  idea  in  theory,  they  don’t  think  the  at- 
home  test  will  ever  become  a reality.  Nancy 
Pitman,  a customer  service  manager  in 
Guelph,  said  although  the  test  sounds  like  a 
good  idea,  the  social  stigma  attached  to  pur- 
chasing an  AIDS  test  at  a drug  store  will 
deter  many  people.  “Although  society  has 
come  a long  way  (in  AIDS  awareness)  I 
don’t  think  people  will  buy  an  AIDS  test  in 
the  drugstore,”  Pitman  said.  “And  even  if 
they  do,  they  will  go  to  a doctor  to  confirm 
the  answer,  so  it  will  be  a waste  of  money.” 
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ON  YOUR  MARK,  GET  SET,  GO!  - Runners  set  off  on  Saturday,  July  13  for  the  New  Hamburg  8 km  Classic  Run  and  Walk. 


(Photo  by  Allison  Dempsey) 


Advantages  of  aerobic  workout  are  endless 


By  Deborah  Everest-Hill 

Well,  it’s  that  time  again.  Time  to  squeeze 
into  your  itsy-bitsy,  teenie-weenie,  yellow- 
polka-dot  bikini  or  your  oh-so-snug  muscle 
shirt. 

If  you’ve  been  working  hard  all  year  to 
stay  in  shape,  this  should  not  be  a problem. 
If  you  are  just  getting  started,  it’s  time  to 
wake  up  the  exercise  bug.  You  only  have 
about  six  weeks  left. 

Summer  is  a great  time  to  get  in  shape. 
The  fresh  air  and  blue  skies  call  out  to  you 
to  get  up,  get  outside  and  move  your  body. 
It’s  time  to  stop  watching  television  and 
reading  the  paper  and  get  energized. 


One  of  the  best  ways  to  have  fun  and  get 
in  shape  is  to  participate  in  an  aerobics  pro- 
gram. 

Aerobics  offers  a cardiovascular  workout 
combined  with  muscle  toning  and 
endurance.  You  don’t  have  to  do  an 
advanced  class,  you  can  start  with  a half- 
hour  class  and  work  your  way  up. 

Until  the  last  few  years,  aerobics  has  been 
considered  mainly  a woman’s  sport.  Few 
men  would  dare  show  up  at  aerobics  class- 
es in  university,  and  many  joke  that  it’s 
whimpy  girls  stuff.  Whenever  I come  face 
to  face  with  one  of  these  doubting  males,  I 
challenge  them  to  tiy  it  out. 

Fortunately,  the  times  are  changing  and 


men  are  getting  involved,  too.  What  we  use 
to  cal!  callisthenics  is  now  an  upbeat  com- 
bination of  dance,  boxing,  sit  ups  and  a lot 
of  arm  and  leg  work. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  sit  ups  are  not 
always  fun,  the  advantages  of  a good  aero- 
bic workout  are  endless. 

If  you  need  to  drop  a few  pounds  or  sim- 
ply tone  your  muscles,  there  is  nothing  like 
it.  In  an  aerobics  class  you  move  and 
strengthen  every  part  of  your  body  to  get 
complete  results. 

Some  sports  cause  you  to  rely  exclusively 
on  leg  muscles  and  other  activities,  such  as 
weight  training,  lack  the  necessary  aerobic 
activity  needed  for  physical  fitness. 


The  advantages  go  beyond  the  exterior. 
Aerobics  classes,  like  other  aerobic  activi- 
ties, reduce  stress  and  increase  your  energy 
level.  While  exercising,  endorphines  are 
released  in  the  brain.  These  chemicals  have 
an  impact  on  emotions  and  mental  stability. 

While  aerobics  classes  usually  do  not 
occur  outside,  except  on  those  television 
shows  in  Hawaii,  it  is  still  an  excellent  sum- 
mer activity. 

If  you  like  music  and  fun  while  you  exer- 
cise, aerobics  is  for  you.  When  you’re  not 
doing  aerobics,  choose  one  of  the  zillion 
other  activities  available  in  the  summer 
such  as  hiking,  biking,  in-line  skating  or 
swimming;  better  yet,  do  these,  too. 


Cycling  more  than  just  physical  exercise, 
says  UW  engineering  student 


By  Tracy  Huffman 

Adam  Evans  remembers  the  day 
his  dad  took  the  training  wheels 
off  of  his  shiny  yellow  bike. 

He  also  remembers  his  bike  had 
a banana  seat,  one  he  thought  (at 
the  time)  he  would  ride  forever. 

Well,  Evans,  21,  an  engineering 
student  at  the  University  of 
Waterloo,  no  longer  has  that  bike 
with  the  banana  seat.  However, 
he  hasn’t  stopped  biking. 

Although  he  began  cycling 
more  seriously  about  five  years 
ago,  Evans  said  he  became  a 
more  avid  biker  by  necessity. 

As  a teenager  just  outside  of  St. 
John’s,  Nfld.,  getting  from  one 
place  to  another  usually  required 
some  travel.  So  Evans  started 
cycling. 

On  a positive  note,  Evans  said 


his  most  memorable  biking  expe- 
rience was  last  year  when  he  par- 
ticipated in  the  Canola  Ride  for 
Heart  in  Toronto.  The  50-kilome- 
tre bike  covered  the  Don  'Valley 
Parkway  and  Lakeshore 
Boulevard. 

Evans  said  he  hadn’t  travelled 
such  a distance  on  his  bike  all  at 
once  until  the  fundraising  event. 
The  bike,  said  Evans,  was  a great 
way  to  get  some  exercise  while 
supporting  a good  cause. 

On  a more  negative  note,  Evans 
said  his  bike  was  stolen  recently, 
an  event  he  was  not  so  pleased 
about. 

“Always  lock  your  bike,”  advis- 
es Evans,  “even  if  you  are  only 
going  to  be  in  the  store  for  two 
minutes.” 

Evans  said  he  sees  biking  as  a 
way  to  stay  fit  and  healthy  and 


enjoy  the  outdoors.  “It’s  a great 
form  of  physical  exercise,”  said 
Evans.  “No  matter  how  far  I trav- 
el, whether  it  be  from  here 
(Waterloo)  to  Kitchener  or  across 
the  street  to  the  store,  it  makes  me 
feel  good.” 

Cycling,  Evans  said,  is  much 
easier  form  of  transportation  and 
he  prefers  to  ride  his  bike  wher- 
ever he  may  need  to  go  as  com- 
pared to  taking  public  transporta- 
tion. “It’s  a far  cleaner  form  of 
transportation.” 

Evans  encourages  others  to  bike 
for  a number  of  reasons 
Not  only  is  it  a great  form  of 
physical  exercise  according  to 
Evans,  but  it  also  a great  way  to 
see  the  surroundings  and  help  out 
the  environment. 

Not  to  mention,  it’s  a lot  of  fun, 
Evans  said. 


Adam  Evans  stands  with  his  bike  in  Waterloo. 


FREE  WHEELIN 


(Photo  by  Tracy  Huffman) 


Gyms  are  a great  place 
to  socialize  and  get  fit 


By  Scott  Nixon 

If  you  want  to  build  your 
strength  or  simply  get  fit  and  have 
fun  with  a few  friends,  then  join- 
ing a gym  may  be  just  the  thing. 

Bruce  Schofield,  service  manag- 
er of  International  Family  Fitness 
Centre  on  King  Street,  says  his 
gym  offers  a variety  of  equipment 
types  that  should  satisfy  all  cus- 
tomers. 

For  beginners,  trainers  are  avail- 
able to  help  the  customer  feel  as 
comfortable  as  possible.  Schofield 
said  customers  are  first  taken  to 
the  cardiovascular  room,  where 
they  are  educated  about  the  safe 
methods  of  working  out.  They  are 
also  given  heart  rate  tests  and 
strengtl  tests  to  determine  what 
fitness  program  is  best  suited  to 
them. 

All  of  the  trainers  at  the 

International  Family  Fitness 

Centre  have  university  degrees  in 
physical  education  and  can  per- 
form CPR  and  first  aid. 

Schofield  said  80  per  cent  of  his 
new  customers  aren’t  there  to 
become  bodybuilders,  but  simply 
want  to  do  some  light  weightlift- 
ing and  lose  some  weight.  Most 
new  members  of  the  International 
Family  Fitness  Centre  have  very 
little  experience  working  out. 

Schofield  said  the  International 
Family  Fitness  Centre  is  not  a 
club  designed  specifically  for  peo- 
ple to  get  bigger,  it’s  a place  to 
socialize  and  begin  a healthy 
lifestyle. 

Of  the  3,500  members  at  the 


gym,  Schofield  estimates  30  to  40 
per  cent  are  couples  who  like  to 
work  out  together. 

At  the  International  Family 
Fitness  Centre,  there  are  four 
main  rooms.  The  first  is  the  car- 
diovascular room,  which  features 
rowing  machines,  treadmills  and 
exercise  bikes.  These  are  designed 
to  bum  fat  and  strengthen  the 
heart  and  lungs. 

The  room  in  which  most  of  the 
customers  begin  their  training  is 
the  circuit  room.  One  of  the  fea- 
tures of  this  room  is  an  interactive 
computer  that  talks  the  customer 
through  the  workout  and  com- 
ments on  the  customer’s  perfor- 
mance. 

Schofield  said  90  per  cent  of  the 
members  start  on  this  computer 
“because  it’s  very  educational  and 
it’s  very  safe.  People  are  able  to 
get  a workout  without  walking  out 
of  the  gym  feeling  sore.” 

The  main  gym  is  where  the 
freeweight  equipment  is  located. 
The  main  gym  is  “structured 
according  to  body  parts.  There’s  a 
chest  area,  an  arm  area  and  a back 
area.  People  just  go  to  whatever 
part  they  think  they  should 
improve  on.” 

There’s  also  an  aerobics  room, 
where  classes  and  instmction  take 
place. 

Schofield  said  people  should  get 
involved  in  fitness  because  “it’s 
going  to  make  you  healthier.  A 
person  that  is  fit  will  have  better 
posture,  their  metabolism  will  be 
higher,  and  ultimately  they’ll  feel 
more  energized.” 
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In-line  skaters  stay  fit,  have  fun 


By  Jennifer  Broomhead 
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READY  TO  ROLL  — Peter  Katona,  26,  an  avid  in-line  skater, 
gets  ready  to  go  for  a skate.  ,dk  . k,  , . o 

” (Photo  by  Jennifer  Broomhead) 


Jay  Davy  says  he  took  up  in-line 
skating  again  a few  months  ago 
after  a three-year  break  because  he 
wanted  a fun  way  to  get  out  of  the 
house  and  get  some  sun  and  exer- 
cise this  summer. 

Davy,  a 21 -year-old  University 
of  Waterloo  student,  is  still  trying 
to  get  tlie  hang  of  skating  after 
being  away  from  it,  but  said  his 
past  experience  playing  hockey 
has  made  learning  in-line  skating 
much  easier. 

“It’s  not  like  roller  skating  and 
it’s  not  like  skateboarding.  The 
only  thing  it  compares  to  is  ice 
hockey.’’ 

One  difficult  aspect  about  skat- 
ing is  finding  a safe  place  to  skate 
with  a good  surface. 

“The  roads  in  this  area  are  bad, 
and  the  sidewalks  are  worse,”  he 
said.  “The  only  good  place  to  skate 
is  the  main  roads,  and  cars  hate 
that.” 

From  a fitness  point  of  view, 
Davy  said,  he  prefers  skating  to 
other  forms  of  exercise,  such  as 
taking  a walk. 

Since  starting  to  skate  again, 
Davy  said,  both  his  cardiovascular 
endurance  and  muscle  tone  have 
improved. 

Adam  Cornwell,  23,  also  a UW 
student,  has  been  skating  since 
1992.  Since  he  enjoys  playing 
hockey,  in-line  skating  was  no 
trouble  for  him. 

He  said  he  has  a hard  time  find- 
ing a good  surface  to  skate  on, 
especially  since  in-line  skating  is 
banned  on  the  UW  campus. 

Skating  is  an  excellent  low- 
impact,  cardiovascular  workout, 
he  said,  and  it’s  better  than  running 
because  it  puts  less  stress  on  the 
various  joints  and  muscle  groups. 

Greg  Runstedler,  28,  only  recent- 
ly took  up  in-line  skating,  largely 
because  his  friends  were  doing  it 


and  he  thought  it  would  be  a great 
outdoor  activity. 

Like  Davy  and  Cornwell,  Run- 
stedler plays  hockey,  so  it  didn’t 
take  him  long  to  get  used  to  his 
blades.  One  of  the  things  he  said 
he  likes  best  about  skating  is  the 
challenge  of  finding  interesting 
new  trails  and  obstacles. 

What  he  doesn’t  enjoy  is  going 
down  steep  hills.  He  said  it’s  diffi- 
cult to  keep  control  at  high  speeds, 
and  it’s  especially  hard  to  stop. 

Runstedler’s  friend  and  skating 
partner,  Peter  Katona,  said  his 
favorite  part  about  skating  is  head- 
ing down  large  hills. 

“I  love  the  adrenalin  rush  from 
going  down  steep  hills,  knowing 
that  you’re  the  only  one  pebble 
away  from  certain  death,”  he  said. 

Katona  took  up  in-line  skating  at 
the  beginning  of  May. 

A friend  introduced  him  to  the 


sport,  and  he  said  he  thought  it 
would  be  a good  way  to  stay  in 
shape  during  the  warm  summer 
months.  An  avid  hockey  player, 
Katona  said  he  was  doing  tricks 
within  half  an  hour  of  putting  on 
his  skates  for  the  first  time. 

Katona  said  he  hasn’t  really 
found  a “worst  part”  about  in-line 
skating,  although  going  up  big 
hills  after  a long  tour,  getting 
caught  in  the  rain  and  trying  to 
skate  with  his  dog  in  tow  are  not 
high  on  his  list. 

He  has  yet  to  really  wipe  out,  he 
said,  although  he  did  find  himself 
sprawled  on  the  grass  next  to  a 
couple  having  a picnic  in  Waterloo 
Park  when  he  was  forced  to  veer 
onto  the  grass  to  stop  himself  from 
falling  on  the  gravel. 

“But  that  wasn’t  really  a wipe 
out,  it  was  more  of  a cartwheeling 
experience,”  he  said. 


Go  Green  Week  promotes  healthy  living 


By  Doug  Coxson 

An  Ontario  health  status  report 
done  in  1990  shows  that  61  per  cent 
of  people  aged  20-44  in  Waterloo 
Region  consider  themselves  inac- 
tive. Sponsors  of  a community 
based  promotion  of  healthy  and 
active  living  are  planning  to  change 
that. 

SummerActive  ‘96  Go  for  Green 
Week,  running  from  July  20-27,  is  a 
program  sponsored  by  the  commu- 
nity health  department  that  pro- 
motes healthy  lifestyles  which  also 
contribute  to  enhance  and  protect 
the  environment. 

Activities  such  as  gardening,  hik- 
ing, canoeing,  walking  and  cycling 
are  all  considered  healthy  choices 
that  help  the  environment  as  well 
those  who  participate.  Go  for  Green 
projects  help  to  clean  up  river  banks 
ditches  and  canoe  routes,  build 
walking  trails,  promote  compost- 
ing, recycling  and  organic  garden- 
ing, and  also  remind  people  to  walk 
or  cycle  whenever  possible  to  there- 
by reduce  their  contribution  to  the 
planet’s  air  pollution. 

Go  for  Green  invites  people  to 
enjoy  nature  the  active  way  and 
communities  throughout  Canada 


are  encouraged  to  get  involved  by 
participating  in  activities  such  as 
Global  Releaf’s  “Count  Your  Trees 
In,”  tree  inventory,  and  “Take  A 
Hike,”  a Canadian  Parks  Partner- 
ship program  which  raises  aware- 
ness and  funds  for  Canada’s  nation- 
al, provincial  and  municipal  parks 
and  historic  sites. 

SummerActive,  an  evolution  of 
Fitweek  by  Participaction,  was  ini- 
tiated by  Health  Canada  and  provin- 
cial governments  to  promote  active 
living,  as  opposed  to  general  physi- 
cal fitness,  and  stresses  active 
choices  in  day-to-day  living.  A 
walking  week  was  held  in  May,  and 
in  June  there  was  a wheeling  week 
as  part  of  SummerActive’s  three- 
month  plan  to  get  people  moving. 
Planting  a tree,  taking  the  stairs 
instead  of  the  elevator  or  parking 
further  away  may  not  seem  like 
great  contributions  to  physical  fit- 
ness, but  they  do  help,  said  Monica 
Schneider,  public  health  nurse  for 
the  Regional  Municipality  of 
Waterloo. 

The  inactivity  for  Waterloo  region 
is  quite  high  according  to 
Schneider.  According  to  the  health 
status  report,  couples  with  no  chil- 
dren were  considered  the  most  inac- 


tive people  in  Waterloo  region,  with 
inactivity  at  59  per  cent.  Schneider 
noted  that  with  parents,  taking  an 
operative  role  in  the  fitness  of  their 
children  was  important  in  ensuring 
future  generations  maintain  healthy 
lifestyles.  The  report  also  showed  a 
significant  drop  in  activity  between 
the  12-19  age  group,  whose  inactiv- 
ity is  at  30  per  cent,  and  the  20-44 
year-olds  at  61  per  cent. 

“People  do  have  limited  time 
when  you’re  working,  you  have 
kids,  and  are  going  to  school.  You 
have  to  stuff  it  in  somehow  and  I 
think  if  people  knew  all  of  the  ben- 
efits of  physical  activity,  such  as 
stress  reduction,  helping  people 
cope,  and  giving  them  more  energy, 
they  would  try  to  work  activities 
into  their  daily  routines,”  said 
Schneider. 

More  information  about  the 
national  activities  of  Summer- 
Active  Go  For  Green  can  be  found 
on  their  site  on  the  World  Wide  Web 
at  WWW. activeliving. cal activeliv- 
inglgo4green.  Local  information  is 
available  from  Kitchener  Parks  and 
Recreation,  the  Grand  River 
Conservation  Authority,  and 
Monica  Schneider  at  883-21 10  ext. 
5346. 


• • • Summer  Sun 
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Barefoot  water-skiers  compete  on  the  Grand 

Championship  competition  a success  in  spite  of  weather,  says  chairman  % 


By  Allison  Dempsey 

There  were  plenty  of  turns  and 
tumbles  along  the  Grand  River  in 
Cambridge  over  the  July  13  week- 
end, but  that  was  all  part  of  the 
game  plan.  The  more  falls,  the 
more  points  accumulated. 

The  1996  barefoot  water-ski 
championships  boasted  both 
provincial  and  national  competi- 
tors this  year  and  the  stretch  along 
River  Bluffs  Park  in  Cambridge 
provided  the  scenic  location. 

Despite  unpredictable  bouts  of 
rain  and  wind,  attendance  for  the 
three  days  of  competition  was 
good  overall,  said  Brock  Crom- 
well, tournament  chairman. 

“The  storm  on  Saturday  hurt  a 
bit,”  said  Cromwell.  “Spectators 
figured  the  whole  day  was  a bust, 
but  the  weather  was  reasonably 
good  in  the  afternoon.” 

The  provincial  championships 
have  been  held  on  the  Grand  River 
for  the  past  four  years,  and 
Cromwell  felt  the  attractive  locale 
had  potential  for  the  national  com- 
petition. The  nationals  were  held 


in  Gravenhurst  last  year. 

“The  location  is  excellent  here,” 
he  said.  “The  City  of  Cambridge 
has  been  very  co-operative  with 
all  our  plans  and  preparations. 
Everyone  has  been  marvellously 
helpful.” 

Co-ordinators  brought  in  bleach- 
ers and  portable  washrooms  for 
the  fans  and  organized  a riverbank 
cleanup  before  the  competition 
began.  Cromwell  approached  the 
local  residents  several  months  in 
advance  to  let  them  know  about 
the  upcoming  events. 

“I  wanted  to  make  sure  there 
were  no  surprises.  Everyone  was 
very  co-operative,  including  one 
man  who  allowed  a water  barrier 
to  be  put  in  place  in  front  of  his 
dock  to  absorb  the  waves  from  the 
boats.” 

The  competition  was  comprised 
of  four  days  of  events,  starting 
with  the  provincial  familiarization 
and  Ontario  provincial  camp  on 
July  11  and  12.  The  Canadian 
national  competition  was  held 
July  13,  and  the  Canadian  slalom 
challenge  was  held  July  14. 


The  slalom  consisted  of  two 
passes,  one  up  and  one  down  the 
river.  Points  were  accumulated  for 
different  tricks  such  as  skiing  on 
one  foot  and  skiing  backwards. 
Each  pass  lasted  1 5 seconds,  and  a 
fall  at  any  time  ended  that  pass. 

All  skiers  started  with  1,000 
points  based  on  a personal-best 
performance  in  a sanctioned 
slalom  tournament  such  as  the 
1995  Canadian  barefoot  champi- 
onship. 

Because  of  the  potentially  dan- 
gerous nature  of  fte  sport,  skiers 
also  had  to  sign  an  assumption  of 
risk  form  prior  to  the  tournament, 
releasing  the  organizers  from  any 
responsibility. 

To  compete  in  the  nationals, 
competitors  had  to  obtain  a water- 
ski  Canada  competitive  licence 
costing  $30  and  a provincial 
licence  costing  $60. 

A $150  package  fee  included 
participation  in  all  tournament 
competitions.  Winners  in  each 
division  received  awards  from 
various  sponsors  of  the  tourna- 
ment. 


START  YOUR  ENGINES  — Two  emcees  entertain  the  crowd  at 
the  1 996  Barefoot  water-ski  championships  at  River  Bluffs  Park 
on  the  Grand  River  in  Cambridge.  The  tournament  was  held  July 

1 3 and  1 4.  (Photo  by  Allison  Dempsey) 


Green  Party  leader  cycles  tandem 
from  Ottawa  to  Elora 


By  Diana  Loveless 

It  may  not  be  the  fastest  way  to 
get  from  Ottawa  to  Elora,  but  for 
the  leader  of  the  Ontario  Green 
Party,  cycling  is  certainly  the 
most  environmentally  sound  way 
to  get  from  one  place  to  another, 

Frank  de  Jong  and  his  wife, 
Lucy  Segatti,  recently  donned 
cycling  gear  and  fired  up  their 
two-person  tandem  bicycle  in 
Ottawa  to  visit  family  m North 
York  and  Elora. 

“It’s  the  only  way  to  go  when 
you  have  a couple  . . . 
if  one  person  is  in  better 
than  the  other,”  said  de 
grew  up  on  a dairy  farm  north  of 
Guelph. 

“I  go  three  times  as  fast  as  Lucy 
normally,  so  it’s  very  frustrating 
for  me,  and  her.  We  can’t  do 
mileage  every  day  (if  we’re  riding 
separately)  — I do  150  kilome- 
tres a day  and  she’d  be  lucky  if 
she  could  do  50. 

‘Touring  (on  a tandem)  is  great 
because  the  back  person  is  draft- 
ed behind  the  front  person,  so  you 
have  the  wind  resistance  of  one 
^d  the  power  of  two,”  he  said. 

The  40-year-old  schoolteacher 
has  not  owned  a car  in  years  and 
relies  on  his  bicycle  year-round  to 
get  around  Ottawa. 

During  the  last  provincial  elec- 
tion he  pedalled  his  way  from  rid- 
ing to  riding  campaigning  for  the 
Green  Party. 

“The  bicycle  thing  was  a stunt 
— a media  hook,  I suppose,”  he 
said.  It  also  served,  he  added,  as  a 
demonstration  of  a possible  alter- 
native to  private  automobile  use 
and  of  his  party’s  commitment  to 
a society  which  does  not  revolve 
around  the  car. 

As  a founding  member  of  Auto- 
Free  Ottawa,  Segatti,  a 38-year- 
old  translator  for  the  federal  gov- 


ernment, is  equally  committed  to 
a world  with  fewer  cars.  The 
organization  was  formed  to  raise 
awareness  about  society’s 
reliance  on  the  automobile  and  its 
destructive  influence  on  the  envi- 
ronment and  urban  planning. 


De  Jong  admits  it  takes  a 
tremendous  leap  of  faith  to  think 
fliat  cars  won’t  always  be  a part  of 
our  society,  but  he  is  convinced 
that  withiii  Tus  life®  the  per- 
sonal automobile,  in  the  face  of 
global  wa®ng  and  toxic  conta- 


A BICYCLE  BUILT  FOR  TWO  ■—  Frank  de  Jong  displays  his  tan- 
dem bike  in  front  of,  his  mother’s_J)ouse  on  Geddes  Street  in 

(Photo  by  Diana  Loveless) 


mination,  will  no  longer  be  a 
viable  form  of  transportation. 

They  mapped  out  their  route  fol- 
lowing paved  secondary  roads, 
the  grey  roads  on  provincial 
maps.  They  rode  about  seven 
hours  a day,  covering  about  120 
kilometres  before  setting  up  camp 
each  night. 

On  the  second  night  of  their 
journey,  they  stopped  just  south 
of  Sharbot  Lake  where  they  met 
up  with  de  Jong’s  brother,  Al,  and 
his  seven-year-old  daughter,  who 
are  also  touring  around  on  a tan- 

next  night  we  were  all 
completely  ; exhausted  about  30 
kilometres  from  our  goal.  I’d 
on  that  route  a number  of 
back  and  forth  so  I knew 
where  a beautiful  deserted  ceme- 
tery was  where  I often  camped. 
So,  we  stopped  there  for  the 
night,”  de  Jong  said. 

The  trip,  however,  was  not  made 
without  technical  difficulties.  On 
the  third  day,  as  the  cycling  party 
travelled  towards  Serpent 
Mounds  Provincial  Park  on  Rice 
Lake,  just  south  of  Peterborough, 
the  back  wheel  of  de  Jong’s  bike 
started  to  fall  apart. 

“It  must  have  been  a manufac- 
turer’s defect  or  something.  We 
just  limped  into  the  provincial 
park  on  a wing  and  a prayer,”  he 
said  with  a chuckle. 

Fortunately,  de  Jong  has  a friend 
in  Peterborough  who  owns  a bike 
shop.  He  came  out  to  the  park  the 
next  morning  and  made  the  nec- 
essary repairs. 

In  need  of  some  rest  and  relax- 
ation, they  decided  to  spend  an 
extra  night  at  Serpent  Mounds 
before  heading  off  to  North  York 
where  Segatti’s  mother  lives.  De 
Jong  then  polled  the  tandem  on 
his.  own  to . Elora,  where  he  is 
spending  ®e  with  his  mother. 


Technology 
showcased 
in  Toronto 

By  Kevin  Hansen 

Comdex/Canada,  held  in 
Toronto  July  10  to  12,  is  the 
largest  showcase  of  computer 
technology  in  Canada,  where  all 
the  big  names  in  the  computer 
industry  show  off  their  latest  high- 
tech  equipment. 

The  event  took  place  in  two  parts 
— one  at  the  SkyDome  and  the 
other  at  the  Metro  Toronto 
Convention  Centre.  Comdex  set 
records  this  year  for  the  fourth 
year  in  a row  by  attracting  more 
than  500  exhibitors  and  55,000 
attendees  to  the  show. 

Internet  technology  was  defi- 
nitely the  highlight  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. It  seemed  that  everyone  had 
a connection  to  the  Internet  set  up 
in  their  booth,  and  indeed,  there 
wasn’t  an  exhibitor  there  who  did- 
n’t have  a workstation  where 
interested  attendees  could  try  out 
the  latest  software  and  hardware. 

There  was  plenty  to  behold  on 
the  software  front,  but  few  hard- 
ware companies  were  displaying 
their  latest  and  greatest.  The 
Microsoft  pavilion  was  by  far  the 
largest  exhibitor  and  offered  a 
plethora  of  activities  for  visitors. 
These  attractions  ranged  from 
computer  terminals  where  one 
could  sit  down  and  enjoy  a game 
to  seminars  and  workshops. 

Several  companies  had  interest- 
ing gimmicks  to  help  boost  the 
attention  they  got.  The  Purolator 
booth  had  an  ongoing  game  of 
basketball  people  could  enjoy, 
while  probably  the  most  interest- 
ing was  IPC  Computers’ Mission: 
Possible  game.  The  game 
involved  a booklet  with  a series  of 
missions  in  it  requiring  the  visitor 
to  acquire  a special  code  at  sever- 
al other  exhibitors’  booths  around 
the  show.  Once  all  of  the  co 
were  found,  attendees  cc 
return  the  booklet  to  the  IPC 
booth  in  return  for  prizes. 
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^Guelph  celebrates 
Festival  Italiano 


GOTTA  DANCE!  — Abrussi  Folk  Dancers  entertain  visitors,  both  young  and  old,  at  the  Festival 
Italiano  in  Guelph  July  1 4.  (Photo  by  unda  Reiiiy) 


By  Linda  Reilly 


More  than  25,000  people  joined 
in  the  week-long  celebration  of 
Italian  heritage  at  the  Italian 
Canadian  Club  in  Guelph,  July  7 
to  14. 

The  event  was  the  third  of  its 
kind,  according  to  Jim  Prigone, 
general  manager  of  the  Italian 
Canadian  Club  on  Fergueson 
Street. 

“Guelph  used  to  have  a multicul- 
tural festival  every  year  in  down- 
town Guelph,”  he  said.  “When 
that  ended  we  saw  some  potential 
for  an  Italian  day.” 

Prigone  said  the  population  of 
Guelph  is  about  one-third  Italian. 
“With  nearly  30,000  people,  it 
was  natural  to  do  something  to 
expose  our  club  and  our  culture,” 
he  said. 

About  10,000  turned  out  the  first 
year,  Prigone  said,  and  about 
15,000  the  second.  This  year  he 
expected  20,000  to  25,000. 

This  year  there  were  over  500 
volunteers.  Prigone  said  the  festi- 
val Just  wouldn’t  be  possible  with- 
out the  volunteers,  most  of  whom 
are  members  of  the  club. 

Among  the  plarmed  events  for 
this  year  were  a soccer  game,  a 
pop-can  contest,  a bocce  tourna- 
ment, face  painting  for  children,  a 


cheese-roll  contest,  a greased-pole 
climbing  contest,  a spaghetti-eat- 
ing contest  and  the  announcement 
of  Miss  Italia  1996. 

As  well,  there  was  constant 
entertainment,  including  singer 
Lorena,  Moses  Di  Cicco,  an 
accordion  player,  and  the  Abrussi 
Folk  Dancers. 

There  was  a beer  tent  and  food  in 
abundance  at  very  reasonable 
prices. 

There  was  fun  and  entertainment 
for  young  and  old  and  those  in 
between. 

During  the  spaghetti-eating  con- 
test, hands  were  tied  behind  con- 
testants’ backs  and  they  were  to 
eat  their  spaghetti  without  the  use 
of  hands  or  utensils. 

In  the  pop-can  contest,  contes- 
tants attempted  to  pile  10  pop 
cans,  one  on  top  of  the  other, 
without  any  falling. 

In  the  cheese-roll  contest,  teams 
took  turns  rolling  cheese  down  the 
street.  The  roll  was  about  a foot  in 
diameter  and  six  inches  thick.  The 
object  was  for  the  team  to  roll  the 
cheese  the  length  of  Ferguson 
Street. 

Prigone  said  last  year  it  poured 
rain  but  everyone  stayed  at  the 
festival.  “It  was  unbelievable. 
Everyone  stuck  it  out  in  the  pour- 
ing rain.” 


In  the  greased  pole  contest, 
teams  were  made  up  of  five  play- 
ers. The  object  was  to  get  to  the 
top  of  a greased  pole.  Contestants 
had  to  climb  over  their  team  mem- 
bers to  reach  the  top. 

The  same  team  won  for  the  third 
year  in  a row. 

Rosanna  Rossi,  who  has  been 


Miss  Italia  for  the  past  three  years, 
said  she  learned  a lot  during  her 
three-year  reign;  she  learned  who 
she  was.  She  also  said  how  proud 
she  was  of  her  Italian  heritage. 

Rossi  presented  her  crown  to 
Miss  Italia  1996,  Nadia  Brunello. 

Brunello  won  a trip  to  Italy  and 
gifts  from  Wyndham  Lane  and 


Guelph  Fashion  Furs. 

Prigone  said  the  festival  is  a 
wholesome  family  event  and  said 
he  has  never  had  a problem  with 
rowdiness. 

Grace  Contini,  a visitor  at  the 
festival,  said  she  comes  every  year 
to  help  out  and  does  some  enter- 
taining by  singing  in  the  choir. 


Poet  makes  natural  career  choice 


By  Johanna  Neufeld 

Erina  Harris  of  Waterloo  has 
chosen  a career  not  many  people 
do. 

Harris  is  a poet.  When  asked 
why  she  chose  this  path  for  her 
life  she  said,  “It  wasn’t  really  a 
choice.  It  wasn’t  something  where 
I stood  back  and  intellectually 
decided  that  I would  be  a poet.  “I 
just  read  poems  and  I’ve  always 
written  ever  since  I was  little  and 
it’s  been  a natural  progression.” 


Harris  recently  had  one  of  her 
works  accepted  by  the  Canadian 
League  of  Poets.  The  League 
holds  an  annual  competition  and 
out  of  about  4,500  entries,  only  50 
are  published  in  a book.  Hams 
said  the  book  should  be  out  in  a 
couple  of  months. 

Right  now  she  is  busy  writing 
and  giving  public  readings.  Harris 
is  also  getting  ready  for  the  first 
major  performance  of  one  of  her 
poems  this  September. 

Harris  will  read  The  Women  of 


the  Circus  as  the  Freeflow  dancers 
perform  specially  choreographed 
songs.  The  performance-art  ex- 
travaganza will  take  place  at  the 
Volcano  in  Kitchener,  Sept.  8 to  9. 

The  23-year-old  writer  graduat- 
ed from  the  University  of 
Waterloo  in  December  1995  with 
an  honors  bachelor  of  arts  degree 
in  English  literature. 

Despite  her  chosen  field,  Harris 
dislikes  English  literature  because 
it  is  sexist,  elitist  and  lacks  pas- 
sion. She  said  a lot  of  cultures’ 
writing  have  more  passion  than 
North  American  writing  and  she’s 
interested  in  that  diversity. 

She  likes  a variety  of  writers, 
such  as  Chilean  au^or  Federico 
Garcia  Lorca  for  the  way  he 
expresses  a “diverse  celebration  of 
human  emotions,”  she  said. 

Harris’s  favorite  author  is 
Marguerite  Duras  because,  “her 
writing  is  absolutely  overwhelm- 
ing. It’s  stark  and  emotionally 
very  spai'se  but  at  the  same  time 
it’s  really  hard-hitting.  It’s  very 
poetic  but  also  it’s  very  raw.” 

She  said  she  likes  Pablo  Neruda, 
Latin-American  Rosario  Ferre, 
Helene  Cixous,  as  well  as 
Canadian  poets  Nicole  Brossard, 
Christopher  Dewdney,  Barbara 
Gowdy  and  Susan  Swan. 

Gowdy  and  Swan  often  use  cir- 
cus themes  in  their  writing  which 
appeals  to  Harris  right  now. 

When  asked  if  she  would 
describe  her  own  work  as  being 
feminist,  Harris  said,  “I’m  very 
interested  in  women’s  issues. 
They  appear  a lot  in  what  I write 
but  they’re  not  the  only  things  I 
write  about. 

“It  just  so  happens  a lot  of  my 
favorite  authors  are  women  and  I 
tend,  at  this  time  in  my  life,  to 
feel  more  interested  in  reading 
stuff  by  women  than  by  men,”  she 
said. 


TIME  OUT  — Local  poet  Erina  Harris  takes  some  time  out  of  her 
busy  day  in  a friend’s  backyard  in  Waterloo  July  1 4. 

■'  (Photo  by  Johanna  Neufeld) 


Summer  job 


^Be^  %^ackmg  makes  work 

forGttel0^B^^ 


By  Bruce  Manion 

For  Carrie  Sadowski,  third- 
year  biology  student  at  the 
Uiuversity  of  Guelph,  finding 
the  ideal  stunmer  job  was  much 
easier  than  expect^. 

Sadowski  started  the  summer 
with  a full-time  job  at  the  Tim 
Horton’s  Donuts  in  Aberfoyle, 
but  said  she  immediately  quit 
when  she  was  offered  her  new 
job. 

‘T’ve  started  tracking  bears 
near  Chapleau  with  a group  of 
students  and  a professor,  all 
from  Guelph”  said  Sadowski. 
“Not  only  do  I get  paid,  but  I 
gain  valuable  experience  in  my 
field,  and  also  I find  it  com- 
pletely exciting.” 

Sadowski  is  stationed  north  of 
Chapleau,  OnL,  on  Racine  Lake 
over  900  kilometres  from 
Kitchener.  She  and  nine  other 
students,  plus  Guelph  instructor 
and  project  leader  Martin 
Obbard,  track  the  movements  of 
over  100  bears  by  way  of  radio 
collars  around  the  bears’  necks. 

“Each  collar  has  its  own  fre- 
quency on  the  radio,  so  once  I 
can  get  a sign  of  bear  move- 
ment, I can  tell  which  bear  it  is. 
Then  once  I take  a reading  at 
three  different  locations  within 
20  minutes,  I can  triangulate  the 
bears  exact  location,”  she  said. 

The  bears’  locations  are  then 
pinpointed  on  a map,  said 
Sadowski,  and  the  co-ordinates 
are  plugged  into  the  computer. 
The  computer  stores  all  data  on 
each  bear  and  tracks  its  move- 
ment over  a duration  of  time. 


“The  purpose  of  ttiis. assign- 
ment is  to  study  the  demograph- 
ics of  bears,  to  see  how  far  from 
their  den  they  wiH  travel,  their 
eating  habits,  births  and  deaths, 
and  so  on,”  Sadowski  said. 

Another  important  part  of  the 
assignment,  she  said,  was  to 
record  specific  data  on  in^vid- 
ual  bears  by  trapping  them  and 
drugging  them  unconscious. 

“We  would  normally  weigh 
the  bear,  measure  lengths, 
record  temperature  and  take  a 
blood  sample  of  each  bear,  but 
the'last  one  we  caught,  a young 
male,  must’ve  had  a high  metab- 
olism because  the  anesthetic 
didn’t  put  him  out,  so  we  had  to 
let  him  go.” 

“One  place  we’re  always  guar- 
anteed to  see  at  least  three  bears 
is  at  the  dump,”  said  Sadowski. 

Obbard  said  they  share  the 
lake  with  tourists  and  one  obsta- 
cle for  the  study  is  the  tourists 
who  go  down  to  the  dump  and 
feed  the  bears. 

“If  the  bears  are  fed  too  often 
by  humans,  they  will  lose  their 
fear  of  humans.  We  are  trying  to 
do  a study  of  the  bears  in  their 
natural  habitat,  and  it  is  not  nat- 
ural for  bears  not  to  be  afraid  of 
us,”  said  Obbard. 

Sadowski  is  on  a 35-day  work 
period,  where  she  works  every 
day  straight  from  July  2 to 
August  8.  After  her  dream  job 
concludes  she  is  off  to  the 
Northwest  Territories  for  a two- 
week  biology  course. 

“I  thought  Chapleau  was  up 
north,  but  I guess  I’ll  soon  find 
out  what  up  north  really  means.” 
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GETAWAY  GUY  — A “gangster”  car  enthusiast  sets  up  shop  while  the 
crowd  looks  on  at  Cruise  Night  on  King  Street  in  Kitchener  July  12. 


(Photo  by  Allison  Dempsey) 


When  alternative  music 
becomes  way  too  trendy# 


By  Bruce  Manion 

I can  remember  about  seven 
or  eight  years  ago  when  the 
alternative  section  in  any 
music  store  consisted  of  a few 
shelves  located  in  the  base- 
ment. More  importantly,  it 
wasn’t  even  labelled  the  alternative  section,  it 
was  just  understood. 

Today’s  alternative  section  has  grown  into  the 
biggest  section  of  the  store,  and  attracts  almost 
as  many  people  as  dance  music. 

It  was  only  a matter  of  time  before  the  record 
companies  made  alternative  trendy.  Everyone 
wants  to  discover  a new  band,  and  when  that 
band  ultimately  becomes  more  popular  and 
everyone  else  starts  listening  to  it,  the  initial 
interest  in  the  band  is  lost. 

There  was  a time  when  the  type  of  music  you 
listened  to  was  a very  descriptive  indicator  of 
the  type  of  person  you  were,  almost  as  if  you 
were  buying  the  band’s  image  along  with  the 
record. 

Whether  punk,  disco,  jazz,  new  wave  or  heavy 
metal,  all  evoked  strong  impressions  of  the 
image  you  wished  to  portray. 

But  what  mental  picture  do  you  get  with  the 
word  alternative? 

At  first,  bands  like  Nirvana,  Pearl  Jam  and 
Smashing  Pumpkins  meant  an  image  of  those  in 
the  grunge  contingent,  teens  with  their  lumber- 
jack jackets,  long  scraggly  hair  and  skateboards. 
Soon  after,  10-year-old  boys  and  girls,  with 
stickers  of  these  trendy  bands  on  their  back- 


packs, were  listening  to  the  same  music.  Then, 
the  final  blow  came  when  this  music  was  played 
on  easy  listening  radio  stations.  My  mother 
(who  always  made  fun  of  my  music)  could  be 
heard  humming  the  tune  to  Alanis  Morrisette’s 
You  Oughtta  Know,  while  vacuuming  the  car- 
pet. 

Even  Lolapalooza,  started  six  years  ago  as  an 
alternative  music  festival  and  circus  sideshow, 
has  evolved  into  a trendy  big-ticket  event.  This 
years  low  attendance  perfectly  exhibits  the 
aftermath  of  something  becoming  too  popular. 

What  becomes  of  alternative  when  it  is  no 
longer  the  exception? 

One  possibility  is  the  emergence  of  a subcul- 
ture, which  will  revolt  against  the  mass-market- 
ed alternative  music  being  produced  today,  and 
a new  classification  will  have  to  be  created. 

Another  possibility  would  be  that  singers  like 
Michael  Bolton,  Whitney  Houston,  Rod  Stewart 
and  Maria  Carey  would  become  the  true  alter- 
native artists,  but  this  is  not  a likely  alternative. 

The  most  likely  future  of  alternative  would  be 
the  subdivision  in  classifications.  Possibly,  a 
mainstream  alternative,  classic  alternative  and 
experimental  alternative.  Although  the  main- 
stream section  would  be  an  accurate  indicator,  it 
wouldn’t  work  since  fans  would  die  before 
admitting  their  music  was  mainstream. 

In  a recent  article,  a music  executive  was  quot- 
ed as  saying  that  the  surest  indication  that  alter- 
native was  dead  was  the  fact  the  word  was  no 
longer  an  adjective;  it  had  become  a noun. 

Well,  no  promoted  package  can  be  an  adjec- 
tive, it  must  be  a noun. 


Frente’s  new  album  was 


By  Eric  Whitfield 

Frente’s  new  album  shape  skips  in  the 
wrong  direction  for  a band  which  has  a lack 
of  talent  to  work  with. 

After  the  band’s  last  album,  marvin  the 
album,  there  appeared  to  be  some  hope  for 
future  success  because  of  amusing  songs 
such  as  Accidently  Kelly  Street.  The  album 
featured  very  simple  music  but  Accidently 
Kelly  Street  and  a few  other  songs,  along 
with  Angle  Hart’s  amazing  voice,  made  it 
seem  like  the  band  could  make  something 
of  itself. 


Unfortunately,  Hart’s  voice,  which  sounds 
like  Lisa  Loeb’s,  is  not  enough  to  make  this 
album  worth  the  plastic  it  is  sold  in.  The 
music  in  many  of  the  songs,  such  as  Air, 
consists  of  the  same  chords  being  played 
over  and  over  with  little  deviation  to  keep 
the  listener  awake. 

If  the  listener  does  manage  to  stay  awake 
through  the  first  side  of  the  album,  than  he 
or  she  might  be  able  to  make  it  through  the 
rest.  There  is  a little  bit  of  punch  on  the  sec- 
ond side,  mainly  from  the  songs  What’s 
Come  Over  Me  and  The  Destroyer.  WTiat’s 
Come  Over  Me  is  one  of  only  a few  songs 


Courage  Under  Fire 
could  have  been  better 


By  Kevin  Hansen 

For  a movie  that’s  been  marked  as  the  first 
academy  awards  contender  of  the  year. 
Courage  Under  Fire  is  suprisingly  inade- 
quate. 

Courage  Under  Fire  is  the  story  of 
American  Army  Colonel  and  tank  comman- 
der in  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  Nathaniel 
Serling  (Denzel  Washington),  who  acciden- 
tally destroyed  another  American  tank. 
Although  he  is  cleared  of  any  responsibility 
in  the  incident,  his  guilty  conscience  drives 
him  to  heavy  drinking  and  family  problems. 


After  the  war,  he  is  assigned  to  review  the 
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Medal  of  Honor  candidacy  of  medivac 
(medical  evacuation)  pilot  Captain  Karen 
Walden  (Meg  Ryan),  and  during  his  investi- 
gation, Serling  is  disturbed  by  the  conflict- 
ing stories  of  her  fellow  soldiers.  He  begins 
to  suspect  a more  complicated  tale,  even  a 
cover  up,  but  why? 

In  uncovering  the  details  about  Walden’s 
death  Serling  is  able  to  confront  his  own 
demons  in  the  Gulf  and  bring  new  meaning 
to  the  word  courage  for  him. 

This  movie  could  have  been  done  so  well 
had  some  feeling  been  put  into  it.  But  the 
overriding  feeling  after  watching  this  movie 
is  one  of  a distinct  lack  of  character  insight. 
You  never  really  get  to  know  Serling  at  any 
time  during  the  movie.  And  through  the 
beauty  of  the  film  makers  best  friend,  the 
flashback,  you  get  to  know  Captain  Walden 
about  as  well  as  you  got  to  know  Serling. 

The  rest  of  Walden’s  crew  are  the  major 
source  of  information  that  Serling  depends 
on  for  the  facts  of  the  events.  The  soldiers, 
whose  helicopter  was  downed  in  the  Gulf 
War  while  attempting  to  rescue  another 
downed  helicopter,  play  a bunch  of  con- 
fused, snivelling  idiots  who  were  more 
interested  in  covering  their  own  behinds 
than  telling  the  truth. 


hardly  worth  the  effort 


to  use  an  electric  guitar  and  is  the  only  one 
that  should  get  a shot  on  the  radio. 

When  it  comes  to  lyrics,  the  theme  of  the 
album  is  bad  relationships.  The  songs  about 
these  bad  relationships  are  written  in  a bad 
way.  Cute  little  sentence  such  as  “All  the 
blood  to  your  brain  is  in  vain”  from  the  song 
Clue,  pop  out,  but  most  of  the  lyrics  are  just 
words  thrown  on  paper  in  an  effort  for 
rhythm. 

Even  with  the  bad  lyrics  and  simple  repet- 
itive music,  there  are  a few  songs  that  seem 


to  work  despite  themselves.  In  the  song  Air, 
Frente  shows  the  potential  of  Hart’s  voice 
— it  makes  a very  boring  song  interesting. 
It  is  almost  the  only  variation  in  the  song. 

After  listening  to  the  album  several  times, 
it  improves  slightly  but  still  does  not  have 
the  depth  of  their  last  album  — not  that 
there  was  much  depth  there  either. 

The  album  has  one  good  song  in  What’s 
Come  Over  Me  and  the  best  aspect  of  the 
album  is  the  misused  voice  of  Hart. 


AIRBORNE  - Touch  the  Sky  hot-air  balloonists  and  radio  station  CHYM-FM 
offered  free  balloon  rides  in  Kitchener’s  Victoria  Park  on  July  11. 


(Photo  by  Sean  S.  Finlay) 
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Surprise!  Guest  band  a no-show 

Eden  music  festival 
ends  with  a whimper 


By  Peter  Marval 

After  two  days  of  virtually  trou- 
ble-free fun,  the  Eden  rock  festi- 
val ended  on  a sour  note  its  third 
night  after  failing  to  produce  a 
surprise  guest. 

The  three-day  festival  boasted  a 
surprise  band  to  close  the  festival 
Sunday  evening.  Instead,  orga- 
nizers of  the  festival  decided  to 
end  the  show  at  7:15  p.m.,  speed- 
ing up  many  of  the  acts. 

Some  of  the  names  floating 
around  the  paric  included  Green 
Day,  Pearl  Jam  and  the  Red  Hot 
Chile  Peppers. 

“Up  until  that  point,  the  concert 
was  great,”  said  Matthew 
MacDougall,  18,  of  Cambridge. 
“Even  though  it  was  a little  too 
expensive.” 

Tickets  for  the  festival  ran 


upwards  of  $150,  said 
MacDougall,  and  the  prices  of 
many  food  items  and  drinks  were 
rather  unreasonable. 

MacDougall  said  when  they 
announced  the  cancellation  of  the 
surprise  band  he  thought  there 
was  going  to  be  a riot. 

Much  to  the  relief  of  police, 
most  of  the  disappointed  50,000- 
plus  crowd  left  quietly  soon  after- 
ward, with  only  minimal  trouble 
reported  after  darkness  fell. 

“It  could  have  been  a lot  worse,” 
said  Derek  Tompkin,  21,  of 
Hamilton,  who  left  early  Sunday 
after  hearing  the  news.  “I  didn’t 
think  there  was  a point  in  staying 
anymore.” 

The  largest  and  longest  festival 
of  its  kind  on  the  continent  this 
year  featured  over  60  bands  at 
Mosport  Park,  just  outside  of 


Bowmanyille. 

Some  of  the  acts  included  The 
Tragically  Hip  — making  their 
only  concert  appearance  in 
Canada  this  summer  — The 
Cure,  Live,  Porno  for  Pyros  and 
the  Spin  Doctors. 

A second  stage  provided  some 
options  with  Solution  A.D.,  Super 
Garage,  Buzzcocks  and  the 
Skydiggers. 

Promoters  of  the  festival  said 
there  is  talk  of  holding  a similar 
event  next  summer. 

MacDougall  said  he  would  go 
to  the  another  Edenfest  next  year, 
but  said  the  festival  may  have 
done  itself  in  by  not  fulfilling  its 
promise. 

“People  will  mostly  remember 
the  negative  aspect  more  than  the 
good  points.” 


Digital  Economy:  half  how-to  manual,  half  oracle 


By  Paul  Tuns 

Although  Don  Tapscott’s  The 
Digital  Economy:  Promise  and 
Peril  in  the  Age  of  Networked 
Intelligence  is  an  ambitious  effort 
to  discuss  all  areas  of  the  new 
electronic  economy,  it  neverthe- 
less fails. 

Tapscott  does  an  excellent  job 
explaining  what  new  terms  mean. 


However,  he  comes  up  short  when 
explaining  how  they  will  revolu- 
tionize the  new  global,  computer- 
linked  economy. 

He  is  correct  in  recognizing 
computers  both  bring  us  together 
(globalization)  and  divide  us 
(individualism). 

He  is  wrong,  however,  to  think 
that  networking  will  mean  the 
limiting  of  competitive  free  enter- 


prise because  capitalism  will  only 
benefit  from  a more  flexible  work- 
ing and  labor  environment. 

Tapscott  makes  his  presentation 
more  interesting  with  many  exam- 
ples taken  from  real-life  situa- 
tions. 

In  the  end,  though,  the  reader 
ends  up  feeling  he  has  wasted  his 
time  on  The  Digital  Economy. 

fci. 


Elora  Festival  launches  17th  season 


DuMaurier  Arts  Fringe  Festival  offers  uninspired  duo 


By  Linda  Reilly 

The  village  of  Elora  is  alive  with 
the  sound  of  music  as  the  Elora 
Festival  kicks  off. 

The  festival,  a celebration  of 
song,  is  now  in  its  17th  year. 
Performances  run  from  July  12  to 
August  4. 

Along  with  the  Elora  Festival  is 
the  duMaurier  Arts  Fringe 
Festival.  The  festival  has  some- 
thing for  everyone. 

This  year  there  are  60  scheduled 
free  performances.  There  is  river- 
side entertainment,  performances 


at  the  Metcalfe  Inn  and  at  the  foot- 
bridge (Victoria  Street  bridge)  on 
Main  Street. 

On  July  14,  Lewis  and 
Molesworth,  a singer  and  gui- 
tarist, played  at  the  footbridge  on 
Flora’s  Main  Street. 

Most  of  the  music  I’ve  heard  in 
the  past  has  been  pleasant  and 
extremely  professional.  The  music 
has  always  been  easy  to  listen  to. 

The  best  part  of  Lewis  and 
Moleworth’s  performance  was 
their  verbal  introduction. 

The  performance  was  20  minutes 
late  in  starting.  The  music  and 


singing  lacked  enthusiasm  and 
any  real  quality. 

Neither  Lewis  nor  Molesworth 
appeared  to  want  to  be  there,  never 
mind  perform.  The  performance 
seemed  strained  at  best. 

There  was  no  vocal  variety  or 
enthusiasm  during  the  perfor- 
mance. Both  performers  looked 
bored  and  their  music  reflected 
their  body  language. 

Perhaps  the  duet  should  serious- 
ly look  at  going  into  another  line 
of  work,  or  at  the  very  least,  take 
some  time  away  to  revitalize. 


FRINGE  FESTIVAL  FOLK  — Lewis  and  Moleworth,  a singing  and  guitar-playing  duo,  performed  at 
the  footbridge  in  Elora,  July  14,  as  part  of  the  Elora  Festival.  (Photo  by  Linda  Reilly) 


QUIET  TIME  — Andria  Case,  a reporter  for  the  Windsor  station 
CHWI-TV,  enjoys  a relaxing  afternoon  in  Victoria  Park  on  July  8. 


(Photo  by  Kevin  Hansen) 


New  book  on  Clinton 
livens  up  political  de;bate 


. ^ By  Paul  Tuns 
- 

Canadian  prime  ministers,  poor 
lot,  seem  so  dam  boring  com- 
pared to  their  American  counter- 
parts; American  presidents  are 
much  more  interesting. 

, So  when  Jean  Chretien  made 
Canadian  political  life  momen- 
tarily more  interesting  by 
wrestling  a protestor  to  the 
ground,  you  just  knew  the 
Americans  would  one-up  us. 

Well,  it  isn’t  quite  the  president, 
but  a book  about  the  president 
that  is  causing  the  latest  uproar. 
Former  FBI  special  agent  James 
Aldrich’s  Unlimited  Access:  An 
FBI  Agent  Inside  the  Clinton 
White  House  is  the  talk  of  the 
political  town. 

Aldrich  has  many  gripes.  He 
doesn’t  like  the  fact  the  new, 
younger  crowd  dresses  casually 
in  the  White  House.  He  was 
shocked  to  see  the  “oddly  dressed 
personnel  in  jeans,  T-shirts,  sweat 
shirts,  men  m earrings  and  pony- 
tails, a woman  in  all  black  includ- 
ing black  lipstick.” 

He  is  upset  with  the  slack  secu- 
rity within  the  White  House.  He 
says  many  White  House  employ- 
ees did  not  (some  still  do  not) 


have  security  clearance  to  enter 
the  presidential  mansionP''^  i ' 

This  is  a matter  of  public  record 
— nothing  new,  but  then  again 
nothing  the  president  wants  reit- 
erated, either. 

Now  for  the  really  shocking 
stuff:  President  Clinton  made  fre- 
quent unescorted  trips  to  the 
Marriot  hotel  and  met  with  a 
famous  female  celebrity. 

This  is  great  dirt,  but  uncorrob- 
orated dirt. 

One  can  imagine  that  Clinton 
might  do  that,  but  most  people 
would  find  that  unthinkable 
about  any  other  president  since 
Kennedy. 

The  fact  remains  the  source  is 
unidentified.  One  cannot  believe 
the  president  would  go  unnoticed 
at  the  Marriot  if  he  was  a frequent 
visitor. 

The  problem  with  the  book  n, 
the  most  sensational  material  is 
based  on  such  sources. 

Another  such  stoiy  is  one  about 
the  Clinton  Christmas  tree  being 
adorned  with  drug  paraphernalia. 

Great  reading  should  be  reli- 
able, which  this  is  not.  The  book, 
at  its  best,  is  interesting  — as 
American  politics  always  are. 


Einstein  bio  informative  chronicle 


By  Paul  Tuns 

Albert  Einstein  is  perhaps  the 
most  famous  of  all  scientists.  Few, 
however,  know  much  about  him. 

There  is  certainly  no  shortage  of 
biographical  material,  but  Denis 
Brian’s  new  Einstein:  A Life  is  a 
great  book  for  anyone  interested 
in  this  intriguing  man. 

Brian  captures  Einstein’s  activi- 
ties as  an  advocate  of  peace  and  as 


an  opponent  of  the  Jewish  state  on_ 
the  grounds  of  humanitarianism. 

Brian’s  style  of  writing  has  made 
it  easy  both  to  read  and  to  locate 
information.  It  is  arranged 
chronologically  and  divided  into 
significant  periods  (Planning 
Marriage,  Einstein  the  Refugee,. 
The  FBI  Targets  Einstein). 

Although  this  book  is  500  pages, 
it  is  not  nearly  long  enough. 
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SLIP'SLIDING  AWAY  —A  daredevil  tubes  down  the  Tooth  of 
Time  in  Elora  by  the  Elora  Mill  on  July  1 4.  (Photo  by  unda  Reiiiy) 


clown,  at  the  Sunoco  on  the  corner  of  Lincoln  and  University  in  Waterloo.  Pepsi  and  Sunoco 
teamed  up  to  thank  their  customers  with  hot  dogs,  balloons  antj  a special  promotion  of  Pepsi  soft 

drinks  July  11.  (Photo  by  Deborah  Everest-Hill) 


in  the  sun 


ALL  WET  — Children  enjoy  the  fountain  in  Victoria  Park  on  July  8. 


(Photo  by  Kevin  Hansen) 


